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“ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.”—St. Matturw 


“Tue Pure!” and who shall claim 
This heart for heaven refined? 
Come with the wreath of Fame— 
Come with the Hero's name— 
Come with the gold of Ind! 


What matters such display 
When Life’s vain show is passed? 


Seek gems in ocean’s spray— 
Warmth in the comet’s ray— 
Health in the desert’s biast 


But ne’er in dreamings wild 
Believe thy sins forgiven, 

Till like a loving child, 

Breathing thoughts undefiled, 
Thou giv’st thy heart to heaven 


ev tO RO rm 


TO WisS— IN 


Sweet boy! whose gem-like, midnight eye, 


With fond, bewildering beauty gleams, 
Say, what bright vision, proud and high, 
Beguiled thee to the land of dreams? 


Few summers on thy brow have beamed, 
And in their wake have left no care ; 
Nor sickly thought that brow has seamed, 

Nor vice has ieft a pallor there. 


Then whither strays thy wandering soul? 
Is’t like the moon-enchanted sea, 
Heaving to the unblest control 
Of darkly prescient misery ? 


Or ’mid fierce ocean’s surging foam, 
Dost wing thy arrowy mental flight— 
Thy cherished, dear ideal home, 
The tempest-wave and stormy fight? 


Or far away in Fame’s bright realm, 
Dost speed thy eager. reinless mind, 

Unheed{ul of the griefs that whelm 
The denizens of that cold clime? 
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BY MAX 


A REVERIE. 


Or, wearied of all earthly ties, 

Does thy young, yearning spirit long 
To flee to yon green paradise 

Of fadeless flowers and sweetest song” 
Perchance thy soul, dear brother mine, 

Has sought with me a kindred range 
And lovingly doth intertwine 

With mine, in mystic union strange 


Remove the tiny hand that veils 
The tell-tale features of that face, 
Ere pensive thought thy blushing pales, 
And robs thee of youth’s rosy grace 


Go join the gleesome, merry throng, 

And let thy sweet-voiced laughter ring, 
Swell Hope’s outgushing siren-song, 

Thy life will not be always spring 


Careless of Time’s ordeal-fire, 
Now drain youth’s chalice of its joy, 
Let Pleasure sweep her starry lyre, 
Twin-broither, dark-eyed, cherished boy 
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UNCLE PHILIP, 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Concluded from page £2.] 


Arrer tea, the party set out for Monsieur Fran- 
chimeau’s, and were ushered into the front parlor, 
which was fitted up in a manner that exhibited a 
strange mélange of slovenliness and pretension. 
There was neither carpet nor matting, and the 
floor was by no means in the nicest order; but 
there were three very large looking-glasses, the 
plates being all more or less cracked, and the 
frames sadly tarnished. ‘The chairs were of two 
different sorts, and of very ungenteel appearance ; 
but there was a kind of Grecian sofa, or lounge, 
with a gilt frame much defaced, and a red da- 
mask cover, much soiled; and in the centre of 
the room stood a fauteuil* covered with blue mo- 
reen, the hair poking out in tufts through the 
slits. ‘The windows were decorated with showy 
curtains of coarse pink muslin and marvelously 
coarse white muslin; the drapery suspended from 
two gilt arrows, one of which had lost its point, 
and the other had parted with its feather. The 
hearth was filled with rubbish, such as old pens, 
curl-papers, and bits of rag; but the mantelpiece 
was adorned with vases of artificial flowers under 
glass bells, and two elegant chocolate cups of 
French china. 

The walls were hung with a dozen bad litho- 
graphic prints, tastefully suspended by bows of 
gauze Among these specimens of the 
worst style of the modern French school, was a 
Cupid and Psyche, with a background that was 
the most prominent part of the picture, every leaf 


ribbon. 


of every tree on the distant mountains being dis- 
tinctly defined and smoothly finished. The clouds 
seemed unwilling to stay behind the hills, but had 
come so boldly forward and looked so like masses 
of stone, that there was much apparent danger of 
their falling on the heads of the lovers and crush- 
ing them to atoms. Psyche was an immensely 
tall, narrow woman, of a certain age, and remark- 
ably strong features; and Cupid was a slender 
young man of nineteen or twenty, about seven 
feet high, with long tresses descending to his 
waist. 

Another print represented a huge muscular 
woman, with large coarse features distorted into 
the stare and grin of a maniac, an enormous lyre 
in her hand, a cloud of hair flying in one direc- 
tion, and a volume of drapery exhibiting its 
streaky folds in another; while she is running to 
the edge of a precipice, as if pursued by a mad 
bull, and plunging forward with one foot in the 
air, and her arms extended above her head. ‘This 
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was Sappho on the rock of Leucate. These two 
prints Mr. Franchimeau (who professed connois- 
seurship, and always talked when pictures were 
the subject—that is, French pictures,) pointed out 
to his visitors as magnificent emanations of the 
Fine Arts. ‘‘ The coarse arts, rather,’’ murmur- 
ed Uncle Philip. 

The guests were received with much suavity 
by the French ladies and the vieuz papa; and 
were introduced separately by Madame Franchi- 
meau to three little black-haired girls, with sur- 
prisingly yellow faces, who were designated by 
‘*mon aimuble Lulu, ma mignonne 
** Uncle Philip 
wondered what were the real names of these chil- 
dren. 

After this, Madame Franchimeau left the room 
for a moment, and returned leading in a very 
pretty young girl, whom she introduced as her 
tres chere niece, Mademoiselle Robertine,t orphan 


daughter of a brother of her respectable Al- 


the mother as 


Mimi, and ma petite ange Gogo.’ 


phonse. 

Robertine had a 
some French face, 
ranged precisely in the newest style of the wax 
figures that decorate the windows of the most 
She was dressed in a thin 


neat French figure, a hand- 
and a profusion of hair ar- 


fashionable coiffeurs.} 
white muslin, with a short black silk apron, em- 
broidered at the corners with flowers in colors. 
Mr. Franchimeau resigned to her his chair beside 
Uncle Philip, to whom (while her aunt and the 
Ravigotes were chattering and shrugging to Mrs. 
Clavering) she addressed herself with considerable 
fluency and in good English. People who have 
known but little of the world and of the best tone 
of society, are apt, on being introduced to new 
acquaintances, to talk to them at once of their 
profession, or in reference to it; and Robertine 
questioned Uncle Philip about his ships and his 
voyages, and took occasion to tell him that she 
had always admired the character of a sailor, and 
still more that of a captain; that she thought the 
brown tinge given by the sea air a great improve- 
ment to a fine manly countenance; that fair-com- 
plexioned people were her utter aversion, and that 
a gentleman was never in his best looks till he 
had attained the age of forty, or indeed of forty- 
five. 

‘* Then I am long past the age of good looks,” 


* My lovely Lulu, my darling Mimi, and my Little an- 
ge! Gogo 

t Her beloved niece, Miss Robertine. 

+ Hair-dressers. 
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said Uncle Philip, ‘‘ for I was sixty-two the sixth 
of last June.”’ 


‘*Is it possible ?’’ exclaimed Robertine. ‘I 
had no idea that Captain Kentledge could have 
been more than forty-three or forty-four at the 
utmost. But gentlemen who have good health 
and amiable dispositions, never seem to grow old. 
I have known some who were absolutely charm- 
ing even at seventy.”’ 

‘* Pshaw!’’ said Uncle Philip, half aside. 

Robertine, who had been tutored by her aunt 
Franchimeau, ran on with a tirade of compliments 
and innuendoes, so glaring as to defeat their own 
purpose Sam, who sat opposite, and was a 
shrewd lad, saw in a moment her design, and 
could not forbear at times casting significant looks 
towards his uncle. ‘The old captain perfectly 
comprehended the meaning of those looks, and 
Robertine was 


perceived that Mademoiselle 


spreading her net for him. Determining not to 
be caught, he received all her smiles with a con- 
tracted brow; replied only in monosyllables; and, 
as she procee de d, shut his teeth firmly together, 
closed his lips tightly, pressed his clenched hands 
against the sides of his chair, and sat bolt upright; 
resolved on answering her no more. 

About nine vo’clock, the door of the back parlor 
was thrown open by the little mulatto girl, and 
Madam the 
head of the supper table. 
in Mrs. 
Madame Ravigote gave her hand to Sam, and 


Robe rtine, of course, fell to the lot ot I nele 


I'ranchimeau was seen seated at 
Mr. Franchimeau led 
Clavering; Mr. Ravigote took Fanny; 


Philip, who touched with a very ill grace the 


fingers that she smilingly extended to him. 





In the centre of the supper table was a 
decorated with roses, and surrounded by four 


candles. 


veal; and the other viands were a fricandeau of 


calves’ ears; a purée of pigs’ tails; a ragout of 


sheep's feet, and another of chickens’ pinions in- 
terspersed with claws; there was a dish of tur- 
nips with mustard, another of cabbage with 
cheese, a bread omelet, a plate of poached eggs, 
a plate of sugar-plums, and a dish of hashed fish, 
which Madame Franchimeau called a farce. 

As soon as they were seated, Robertine took a 
rose from the salad, and with a look of consider- 
able sentiment, presented it to Uncle Philip, who 
received it with a silent frown, and took an op- 
portunity of dropping it on the floor, when Sam 
slily set his foot on it and crushed it flat. ‘The 
young lady then mixed a glass of eau sucré* for 
the old gentleman, saying very sweet things all 
the time; but the beverage was as little to his 
taste as the Hebe that prepared it. 

The French children were all at table, and the 
youngest girl looking somewhat unwell, and leav- 
ing her food on her plate, caused Mrs. Clavering 
to make a remark on her want of appetite. 

‘* N’importe,”’t said Madame ['ranchimeau ; 


* Sugar and water. + No matter. 


The chief dish contained blanquettes of 


**she is not aflamished; she did eat very hearty 


at her tea; she had shesnoot for her tea.’ 


” 


** Chestnuts !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Clavering. 


**Oh, yes; we have them at times. NV’importe, 
my little Gogo; cease your supper, you will have 


You shall 


have an apple for your breakfast—a large, big 


the better appetite for your breakfast. 
apple. Monsieur Philippe, permit me to help you 
to some of thia fish; you will find it a most ex- 
cellent farce :* I have preserved it from corruption 
by a process of vinegar and salt, and some char- 
coal. Madame Colavering, I will show you that 
mode of restoring fish when it begins to putrify: 
a great chemist taught it to my assassined Al- 
phonse.”’ 

Uncle Philip pushed away his plate with une- 
quivocal signs of disgust, and moved back his 
chair, determined not to taste another mouthful 
while he stayed in the house. Suspicious of 
everything, he even declined Robertine’s solicit- 
ations to take a glass of liqueur which she poured 
out for him, and which she assured him was ge- 
nuine parfait amour.t During supper, she had 
talked to him, in a low voice, of the great superi- 
ority of the American nation when compared 
with the French; and regretted the frivolity and 
inconsequence of the French character; but as- 
sured him that when French ladies had the honor 
of marrying American gentlemen, they always 
lost that inconsequence, and acquired much depth 
and force. 

After supper, Mr. Franchimeau, who, notwith- 
standing his taciturnity and brusquerie, was what 
Uncle Philip called a Jack of all trades, sat down 
to an old out-of-tune piano, that stood in one of 
the recesses of the back parlor, and played an in- 
sipid air of ‘* Paul at the tomb of Virginia,”’ sing- 
ing with a hoarse stentorian voice half-a-dozen 
namby-pamby stanzas, lengthening out or con- 
tracting some of the words, and mis-pronouncing 
This 


song, however, seemed to produce great effect on 


others to suit the measure and the rhyme. 


the French part of his audience, who sighed, 
started, and exclaimed—‘‘ Ah! quels sont touchans, 
ces sentimens sublimes !"’} 

‘* Mu chere amie,’’ continued Madame Franchi- 
meau, pressing the hand of Mrs. Clavering, ‘‘ per- 
mettez que je pleure un peu le triste destin de Vin- 
nocence et de la vertu—infortuné Paul—malheu- 
reuse Virginie;’’$ and she really seemed to shed 
tears. 

Uncle Philip could no longer restrain himself, 
but he started from his chair and paced the room 
in evident discomposure at the folly and affecta- 
tion that surrounded him; his contempt for ail 


* Farce, in French cookery, signifies chopped meat, 
fish, poultry, well seasoned and mixed with other ingre- 
dients 

t Perfect love. 

t Ah! how touching are these sublime sentiments 

§ My dear friend. permit me to weep a little forthe sad 
fate of innocence and virtue—unfortunate Paul—hapless 


Virginia. 
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men that played on pianos being much heighten- 
ed by the absurd appearance of the huge black- 
whiskered, shock-headed Monsieur Franchimeau, 
with his long frock-coat hanging down all over 
the music-stool. 
leging that she had none of her own music with 
her; and she privately told Uncle Philip that she 
had lost all relish for French songs, and that she 


Robertine declined playing, al- 


was very desirous of learning some of the national 
airs of America—for instance, the Tars of Colum- 
bia. But still Uncle Philip’s heart was iron- 
bound, and he deigned no other reply than, ‘‘I 
don’t believe they'll suit you.”’ 

A dance was then proposed by Madame Ravi- 
gote, and Robertine, ‘‘ nothing daunted,’’ chal- 
lenged Uncle Philip to lead off with her; but, 
completely out of patience, he turned on his heel 
and walked away without vouchsafing an answer. 
Robertine then applied to Sam, but with no bet- 
ter success, for as yet he had not learned that ac- 
complishment, and she was finally obliged to dance 
Madame Franchi- 
meau took out her mother; Fanny danced with 
the lovely Lulu, and Mimi and Gego with each 
cotillons for 


with old Mr. Ravigote, while 


other; Mr. 
them. 
Uncle Philip thought in his own mind that the 


Franchimeau playing 


dancing was the best part of the evening's enter- 
tainment, and old Madame Ravigote was cer- 
tainly the best of the dancers; though none of 
the family were deficient in a talent which seems 
indigenous to the whole French nation. 

The cotillons were succeeded by cream of tar- 
tar lemonade, and a plate of sugar-plums enfolded 
in French mottoes, from which Robertine select 
ed the most amatory and presented them to Uncle 
Philip, who regularly made a point of giving them 
all back to her in silence, determined not to retain 
a single one, lest she might suppose he acknow- 
ledged the application. 

The old 
and glad enough when Mrs. Clavering proposed 
departing. 
niece talked to him in raptures of the elegance of 


gentleman was very tired of the visit, 
And all the way home his infatuated 


French people, and the vast difference between 
them and the Americans. 

‘*There is indeed a difference,’ said Uncle 
Philip, too much fatigued to arg 
night. 

Next morning, after they had adjourned to the 


ue the point that 


cabin, Sam addressed the old gentleman with, 
**Well, Uncle Philip, I wish you joy of the con- 
quest you made last evening of the pretty French 
girl, Miss Robertine.”’ 

** A conquest of her,”’ replied Uncle Philip, in- 
dignantly; ‘‘the report of my dollars has made 


the conquest. I am not yet old enough to be 
taken in by such barefaced man@uvering. No, 
no; I am not yet in my dotage; and I heartily 
despise a young girl that is willing to sell herself 
to a man old enough to be her father.’’ 

‘*T am glad you do,’’ observed Sam; ‘‘ I have 


often heard my mother say that such matches 


never fail to turn out badly, and to make both 
husband and wife miserable. We all think she 
talks very sensibly on this subject.”’ 

** No doubt,’’ said Uncle Philip. 

‘*T really wonder,’’ pursued Sam, ‘‘that a 
French woman should venture to make love to 
you.” 

** Love !’’ exclaimed Uncle Philip; ‘‘I tell you 
there’s no love in the case. I am not such a fool 
as to believe that a pretty young girl could fall 
No, no; all 
she wants is that I should die as soon as possible 
and leave her a rich widow: but she will find her 
mistake; she shall see that all her sweet looks 
and sweet speeches will have no effect on me but 
She might as well attempt 


in love with an old fellow like me. 


to make me hate her. 
to soften marble by dropping honey on it.”’ 

** You'll be not only marble, but granite also, 
won't you, Uncle Philip ?’’ said Sam. 

‘* That I will, my boy,’’ said the old gentle- 
man; ‘‘and now let’s talk of something else.’’ 

After this, no persuasion could induce Uncle 
Philip to repeat his visit to the Franchimeaus ; 
and when any of that family came to Mrs. Claver- 
ing’s, he always left the room in a few minutes, 
particularly if they were accompanied by Rober- 
tine. In short, he now almost lived in his cabin, 
laying strict injunctions on Mrs. Clavering not to 
bring thither any of the French. 

One morning, while he was busy there with 
Sam, Dick and Neptune, the boys, happening to 
Robertine listlessly rambling on 
There 


look out, saw 
the bank of the river, aad entirely alone. 
was every appearance of a shower coming up. 
‘*T suppose,’’ said Dick, ‘* Miss Robertine in- 
tends going to our house; and if she does not 
make haste, she will be caught in the rain. 
There, now, she is looking up at the clouds. 
See, see—she is coming this way as fast as she 
can.”’ 

said Uncle Phi- 


lip; ‘*is she going to ferret me out of my cabin? 


‘* Confound her impudence !”’ 


Sam, shut that door.”’ 
‘**Shall I place the great chest against it ?’’ said 
Sam. 
‘*Pho—no,"’ replied the old gentleman. 
‘* With all her assurance, she'll scarcely venture 


to break in by force. I would not for a thousand 


dollars that she should get a footing here.”’ 
Presently a knock was heard at the door. 
said Dick. 

** Let us take no notice,’’ said Sam. 

** After all,’’ said Uncle Philip, 
man; and a woman must not be exposed to the 


** There she is,”’ 
‘* she’s a wo- 


rain, when a man can give her a shelter. We 
must let her in; nothing else can be done with 
her. 

Upon this, Sam opened the door; and Rober- 
tine, with many apologies for her intrusion, ex- 
pressed her fear of being caught in the rain, and 
begged permission to wait there till the shower 
was over. 

‘*T was quite lost in a reverie,’ 


’ sé 


said she, ‘‘ as 








UNCLE 


Retired 
When 


the heart has received a deep impression, nothing 


I wandered on the shore of the river. 
walks are now best suited to my feelings. 


is more delicious than to sigh in secret.’’ 
‘* Fudge !”’ 
teeth. 
‘* Uncle Philip says fudge,’’ whispered Dick to 


muttered Uncle Philip between his 


Sam. 
‘** I'm glad of it,”’ 
Philip handed Robertine a chair, and 


whispered Sam to Dick. 

Uncle 
she received this commonplace civility with as 
much evident delight as if he had proffered her 
** the plain gold ring.”’ 

‘*Sam,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘run to the 
house as fast as you can, and bring an umbrella, 
and then see Miss Robertine home.’’ 

‘*That I will, uncle,’’ said Sam, with alacrity. 

Robertine then began to admire the drawings 
on the wall, and said—‘‘ Apparently, these are 
ali ships that Captain Kentledge has taken in 
battle ?’’ 

sé No.”’ 


any ship in battle; I always belonged tothe mer- 


replied Uncle Philip, ‘‘I never took 


chant service.’’ 

Robertine was now at fault; but soon recover- 
ing herself, she continued—‘t No doubt if you 
had been in battle, you would have taken ships; 
for victory always crowns the brave, and my 
opinion is, that all Americans are brave of course ; 
particularly if they are gentlemen of the sea.”’ 

** And have plenty of cash,’’ Uncle Philip could 
not avoid saying. 

Robertine colored to the eyes; and Uncle Phi- 
lip checked himself, seeing that he had been too 
severe upon her. ‘‘I must not forget that she is 
a woman,”’ thought he; ‘‘ while she stays, 1 will 
try to be civil to her.’’ 

But Robertine was too thoroughly resolved on 
carrying her point to be easily daunted; and, in 
half a minute, she said with a smile—*‘ 1 see that 
Captain Kentledge will always have his jest. 
Wit is one of the attributes of his profession. 

Her admiration of the ships not having pro- 
duced much efiect, Robertine next betook herself 
to admiring the dog Neptune, who was lying at 
his master’s feet, and she gracefully knelt beside 
him and patted his head, saying—‘* What a mag- 
nificent animal! ‘The most splendid dog I ever 
saw! What a grand and imposing figure! How 
sensible and expressive is his face 

Dick found it difficult to suppress an 
tary giggle, for it struck him that Robertine must 
have heard the remark which was very current 
through the village, of Neptune’s face having a 


nvolun- 


great resemblance to Uncle Philip's own. 
Where is the man that, being ‘‘ the fortunate 
can hear his 


be- 


possessor of a Newfoundland dog,”’ 
praises without emotion? Uncle Philip's ice 
gan to thaw. All the blandishments that Rober- 
tine had lavished on himself, caused no other ef- 
fect than disgust; but the moment she appeared 
to like his dog, his granite heart began to soften, 
and he felt a disposition to like her in return. He 
10* 
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cast a glance towards Robertine as she caressed 
old Neptune, and he thought her so pretty that 
the glance was succeeded by a gaze. He put out 
his hand to raise her from her kneeling attitude, 
and actually placed a chair for her beside his own. 
Robertine thought herself in Paradise, for she 
saw that her last arrow had struck the mark. 
Uncle Philip’s stubborn tongue was now com- 
pletely loosened, and he entered into an eloquent 
detail of the numerous excellencies of the noble 
animal, and related a story of his life having been 
saved by Neptune during a shipwreck 

To all this did Robertine ‘* most seriously in- 
cline.”’” She listened with breathless interest, 
was startled, terrified, anxious, delighted, and al- 
ways in the right place; and when the story was 
finished, she pronounced Newfoundland dogs the 
best of all created animals, and Neptune the best 
of all Newfoundland dogs. 

Just then Sam arrived with the umbrella. 

‘Sam,’’ said Uncle Philip, ‘‘ you may give 
me the umbrella; I will see Miss Robertine home 
myself. But I think she had better wait till the 
rain is over.”’ 

This last proposal Robertine thought it most 
prudent to decline, fearing that if she staid tll 
the rain ceased, Uncle Philip might no longer 
think it necessary to escort her home. Accord- 
ingly the old gentleman gave her his arm, and 


walked off with her underthe umbrella. As soon 
as they were gone, Sam and Dick laughed out, 
and compared notes. 

In the afternoon, after spending a considerable 
time at his toilet, Uncle Philip, without saying 


anything to the family, told one of the servants 
that he should not drink tea at home, and sallied 


He did 


not return till ten o'clock, and then went straight 


off in the direction of Franchimeau’s. 


to bed without entering the sitting-room. The 


truth was, that when he conveyed Robertine 


home in the morning, he could not resist her in- 


vitation into the house; and he sat there long 
enough for Madame Ravigote (who, in frightful 
dishabille, 


to see that things wore a promising aspect. The 


was darning stockings in the parlor,) 


old lady went to the school-room door, and called 
out Madame Franchimeau to inform her of the 
favorable change in the state of affairs: and it 
was decided that le viewx Philippe* (as they called 
him behind the scenes, for none of them, except 
Robertine, could say Kentledge,) should be in- 
vited to tea, that the young lady might have an 
immediate opportunity of following up the suc- 
cess of the morning. 

Next morning, about eleven o'clock, Uncle 
Philip disappeared again, and was seen no more 
till dinner-time. When he came in, he took his 
seat at the table without saying a word, and there 
was something unusually queer in his look, and 
embarrassed in all his motions; and the children 
thought that he did not seem at all like himself. 
Little Anne, who sat always at his right hand, 


*® Old Philip 
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leaned back in her chair and looked behind him, 
and then suddenly exclaimed—‘‘ Why, Uncle 
Philip has had his queue cut off!"’ 

There was a general movement of surprise. 
Uncle Philip reddened, hesitated, and at last said, 
in a confused manner, ‘‘that he had for a long 
time thought his queue rather troublesome, and 
that he had recently been told that it made him 
look ten years older than he really was; and, 
therefore, he had stopped at the barber’s, on his 
way home, and got rid of it.’’ 

Mrs. Clavering had never admired the queue; 
but she thought the loss of it, just at this junc- 
ture, looked particularly ominous. 

In the afternoon she received a visit from her 
friend Mrs. Slimbridge, who was scarcely seated 
when she commenced with—‘‘ Well, Mrs. Cla- 
vering, I understand you are shortly to have a 
new aunt, and I have come to congratulate you 
on the joyful occasion.”’ 

‘*A new aunt?’’ said Mrs. Clavering; ‘‘I am 
really at a loss to understand your meaning !’’ 
looking, however, as if she understood it per- 
fectly. 

‘* Why, certainly,”’ replied Mrs. Slimbridge, 
} 


**it can be no news to you that Captain Kent- 


ledge is going to be married to Madame Franchi- 


meau’s niece, Mademoiselle Robertine. He was 
seen, yesterday morning, walking with her under 
the same umbrella !’’ 

** Well, and what of that ?’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Clavering, fretfully; ‘‘does a gentleman never 
hold an umbrella over a lady’s head unless he 
intends to marry her?"’ 

‘*Oh, as yet they do,’’ replied Mrs. Slim. 
bridge, ‘‘ but I know not how much longer even 
that piece of civility will be continued—gentle- 
men are now so much afraid of committing them- 
selves. But seriously, his seeing her home in 
the rain is not the most important part of the 
story. He drank tea at Franchimeau’s last even- 
ing, and paid a long visit at the house this morn- 
ing; and Emilie, their mulatto girl, told Mrs. 
Pinxton’s Mary, and my Phillis had it direct from 
her, that she overheard Miss Robertine persuad- 
ing Captain Kentledge to have his queue cut off. 
The good gentleman, it seems, held out for a 


g time, but at last consented to lose it. How- 


lon 


ever, I do not vouch for the truth of that part of 


the statement. Old seafaring men are so partial 
to their hair, and it is a point on which they are 
so obstinate, that I scarcely think Miss Robertine 
would have ventured so far.’’ 

** Some young girls have boldness enough for 
anything,”’ 
the head, and knowing in her own mind that the 
queue was really off. 

** Well,’’ continued Mrs. Slimbridge, ‘‘ the 
story is all over town that it is quite a settled 
thing; and, as I said, I have hastened to con- 


=? 
’ 


gratulate you.’ 
** Congratulate me! For what?’’ said Mrs. 
Clavering with much asperity. 


said Mrs. Clavering, with a toss of 


‘*Why,”’ returned Mrs. Slimbridge, ‘‘ you know 
these French people are your bosom friends, and 
of course you must rejoice in the prospect of a 
nearer connection with them. ‘To be sure, it 
would be rather more gratifying if Miss Rober- 
tine was in a somewhat higher walk of life. You 
know it is whispered that she is only a mantua- 
maker's girl, and that the dear friend whom Ma- 
dame Franchimeau talks about, as having adopt- 
ed her beloved Robertine, (though she takes care 
never to mention the name of that dear friend,) 
is in reality no other than the celebrated Madame 
Gigot, in whose dress-making establishment 
Mademoiselle is hired to work.’’ 

‘** Horrible !’’ was Mrs. Clavering’s involuntary 
exclamation; but recovering herself, she con- 
tinued—*‘ But I can assure you, Mrs. Slimbridge, 
that I am perfectly convinced there is not a word 
of truth in the whole story. Captain Kentledge 


has certainly his peculiarities, but he is a man of 


too much sense to marry a young wife; and be- 
sides, his regard for my children is so great, that 
[ am convinced it is his firm intention to live 
single for their sakes, that he may leave them the 


whole of his property. He thinks too much of 


” 


the family to allow his money to go out of it. 

‘** All that may be,’’ answered Mrs. Slimbridge; 
**but when an old man falls in love with a young 
girl, his regard for his own relations generally 
melts away like snow before the fire. I think 
you had better speak to Captain Kentledge on the 
subject. I advise you, as a friend, to do so, un- 
less you conclude that opposition may only render 
him the more determined. Certainly one would 
not like to lose so much money out of the family 
without making a lictle strugcle to retain it. 
However, I must now take my leave. Asa friend, 
I advise you to speak to Captain Kentledge.’ 

‘*T can assure you,’’ replied Mrs. Clavering, 


’ 


as she accompanied her guest to the door, ‘*‘ this 
silly report gives me not the slightest uneasiness, 
as it is too absurd to merit one serious thought. 
I shall dismiss it from my mind with silent con- 
tempt. ‘To mention it to Captain Kentledge 
would be really too ridiculous.’’ 

As soon as she had got rid of her visitor, Mrs. 
Clavering hastily threw on her calash, and re- 
paired at a brisk pace to Uncle Philip’s cabin. 
She found him at his desk, busily employed in 
writing out for Robertine the words of ** America, 
Commerce and Freedom.’’ She made a pretext 
for sending away Sam, and told Uncle Philip that 
she wished some private conversation with him. 
The old gentleman colored, laid down his pen, 
and began to sit very uneasily on his chair, guess- 
ing what was to come. 

Mrs. Clavering then, without further hesitation, 
acquainted him with all she had heard, and asked 
him if it could possibly be true that he had any 
intention of marrying Robertine. 

**I don’t know but I shall,’’ said Uncle Philip. 

** You really shock me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cla- 
vering. 





es 





UNCLE 


‘* What is there so shocking,”’ replied the old 
gentleman, ‘‘in my liking a pretty girl—ay, and 
in making her my wife, too, if I think proper? 
But that’s as it may be—I have not yet made her 
the offer.’’ 

Mrs. Clavering breathed again. ‘‘ Really, 
Uncle Philip,’’ said she, ‘*I thought you had 
more sense, and knew more of the world. Can 
you not see at once that all she wants is your 
money? It is impossible she could have any 
other inducement.”’ 

‘**T thank you for your compliment,”’ said Uncle 
Philip, pulling up his shirt coilar and taking a 
glance at the looking-glass. 

‘**Ts the man an absolute fool ?”’ thought Mrs. 
Clavering: ‘‘what can have got into him ?’’ 
Then raising her voice, she exclaimed—‘‘ Is this, 
then, the end of all your aversion to the French ?’’ 

‘* Then you should not have put the French in 
my way,’’ said Uncle Philip: ‘‘it is all your 
own fault; and if I should play the fool, you have 
nobody to thank but yourself. Why did you 
make me go to that supper ?’’ 

‘* Why, indeed!’’ replied Mrs. Clavering, with 
asigh: ‘‘but knowing how much you disliked 


foreigners and all their ways, such an idea as 


your falling in love with a French girl never for 
a moment entered my mind. But I can tell you 
one thing that will effectually put all thoughts of 
Miss Robertine out of your head.” 

‘* What is that?’’ said Uncle Philip, starting 
and changing color. 

‘*When I tell you that she is a mantua- 
maker,’’ pursued Mrs. 
employ of Madame Gigot of New York, you, of 


Clavering, ‘‘ and in the 


course, can never again think of her as a wile.’’ 
**And why not ?”’ said Uncle Philip, recover- 
ing himselfi—‘* why should not a mantua-maker 


be thought of asa wife? If that’s all you have 


to say against her, it only makes me like her the 


better. I honor the girl for engaging in a busi- 
ness that procures her a decent living, and pre- 


} 


vents her from being burdensome to her friends. 
Don’t you know that a man can always raise his 


wife to his own level? It is only a woman that 


sinks by marrying beneath her; as I used to tell 
you when you fell in love with the players, the 
first winter you spent in New York.”’ 

‘**T deny the players—I deny them altogether,”’ 
said Mrs. Clavering with much warmth: ‘‘all I 
admired was their spangled jackets and their caps 
and feathers, and I had some curiosity to see how 
and therefore was al- 


they looked off the stage, 
ways glad when I met any of them in the street. 

‘* Well, well.’’ replied Uncle Philip, ‘* let the 
players pass; I was only joking.’ 
‘*And even if it were true,’’ resumed Mrs. 
Clavering, ‘‘ that I had particularly admired one 
or two of the most distinguished performers, I 
was then but a mere child, and there is a great 
difference between playing the fool at sixteen and 
at sixty.’’ 

**T don’t see the folly,’’ said Uncle Philip, ‘* of 


PHILIP. 
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marrying a pretty young girl, who is so devotedly 
attached to me that she cannot possibly help 
showing it continually.’ 

**Robertine attached to you!’’ retorted Mrs. 
Clavering. ‘‘And can you really believe such 
an absurdity ?”’ 

‘*T thank you again for the compliment,”’ re- 
plied Uncle Philip: ‘* but I know that such things 
have been, strange as they may appear to you. I 
believe I have all my life undervalued myself; and 
this young lady has opened my eyes.’ 

‘* Blinded them, rather,’’ said Mrs. Clavering. 
‘* But for your own sake, let me advise you to 
give up this girl. No marriage, where there is 
so great a disparity of years, ever did or could, 
or ever will or can, turn out well—and so you 
will find to your sorrow.”’ 

‘*]T rather think I shall try the experiment,”’ 
said Uncle Philip. ‘‘If I am convinced that Miss 
Robertine has really a sincere regard for me, I 
shall certainly make her Mrs. Kentledge—so I 
must tell you candidly that you need not say ano- 
ther word to me on the subject.’’ 

He resumed his writing, and Mrs. Clavering, 
after pausing a few moments, saw the inutility of 
urging anything further, and walked slowly and 
sadly back to the house. The children’s quarters 
at school had nearly expired, and she delighted 
them all with the information that, finding they 
had not made as much progress in French as she 
had expected, and having reason to believe that 
the plan of learning everything through the me- 
dium of that language was not a good one, she 
had determined that after this week they should 
quit Monsieur and Madame Franchimeau, and 
return to Mr. Fulmer and Miss Hickman. She 
ceased visiting the French family, who, conscious 
that they would now be unwelcome guests, did 
not approach Mrs. Clavering’s house. But Uncle 
Philip regularly spent every evening with Rober- 
tine; and Mrs. Clavering did not presume openly 
to oppose what she now perceived to be his fixed 
intention; but she indulged herself in frequent in- 
nuendoes against everything French, which the 
old gentleman was ashamed to controvert, know- 
ing how very recently he had been in the prac- 
tice of annoying his niece by the vehement ex- 
pression of his own prejudices against that singu- 
lar people ; and he could not help acknowledging 
to himself that though he liked Robertine, all the 
That the 
Ravigotes were ridiculous, 


rest of her family were still fools. 
Franchimeaus and 
vulgar pretenders, Mrs. Clavering was no longer 
slow in discovering ; but she was so unjust as to 
consider them fair specimens of their nation, and 
to turn the tables so completely as to aver that 
nothing French was endurable. She even si- 
lenced the parrots whenever they said, ‘‘Parlons 
toujours Frangois.’’* 

One morning Uncle Philip was surprised in his 
cabin by the sudden appearance of a very tall, 
very slender young Frenchman, dressed in the 


* Let us always speak French 
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extreme of dandyism; his long, thin face was of 
deadly whiteness, but his cheeks were tinted 
with rouge; he had large black eyes, and eye- 
brows arched up to a point; his immense whis- 
kers were reddish, and met under his chin; but 
his hair was black, and arranged with great skill 
and care according to the latest fashion, and filling 
the apartment with the perfume of attar of roses. 

Immediately on entering, he strode up to Uncle 
Philip, and extending a hand whose fingers were 
decorated with half-a-dozen showy rings, present- 
ed to him a highly-scented rose-colored card, 
which announced him as ‘‘ Monsieur Achille Si- 
magrée de Lantiponne, of Paris.’’ 

‘* Well, sir,’’ said Uncle Philip, ‘‘and I am 
Captain Philip Kentledge, once of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, and now of Corinth, New York.’’ 

** Oui, je le sais,’’* replied the Frenchman, in 
a loud shrill voice, and with a frown that was 
meant to be terrific—‘‘ Oui, perfide—traitre— 
presque scelerat—tremblez! Je vous connois— 
tremblez, tremblez je vous dit! Moi, c'est moi qui 
vous parle !’’t 

** What's all this for?’’ said Uncle Philip, 
looking amazed. 

** Imbecil,’’ muttered Monsieur de Lantiponne ; 
**al me comprend pas le Francois t Eh, bien; I 


will then address you (roturier comme vous étes$) 





in perfect English, and very cool. How did you 
dare to have the temerity to rob from me the 
young miss, my fiancée, very soon my bride. 
Next month I should have conducted her up to 
the front of the altar. I had just taken four 
apartments in the Broadway—two for the exer- 
cise of my profession of artist in hair, and mer- 
chant of perfumes and all good smells; and two 
up the staircase, where Mademoiselle Robertine 
would pursue her dresses and her bonnets. United 
together we should have made a large fortune. 
My father was a part of the noblesse of France, 
but we lost all our nobleness by the revolution. 
‘ Virtue, though unfortunate, is always respect- 
able ;’ that sentiment was inscribed above the 
door of my mamma's shop in the Palais Royal.’’ 

** Well,’’ said Uncle Philip, ‘‘ and what next ?”’ 

** What next, coguin ?’’|| continued the French- 
man, grinding his teeth—‘* Listen and die. Yes- 
terday I[ received from her this letter, infolding a 
ring of my hair which once I had platted for her. 
Now I will overwhelm you with shame and re- 
pentance by reading to you this fatal letter, trans- 
lating it into perfect English. Ah! comme il est 
dificile d’étouffer mes emotions! N’importe, il 
Saut un grand effort.’’% 

‘** Take a chair,’’ said Uncle Philip, who was 


* Yes, I know it. 

t Yes, perfidious man-—traitor—almost rascal—trem- 
ble. I know you—tremble, tremble. I tell you—I—it is 
I that am speaking to you 

¢ Idiot—he does not understand French 

§ Plebeian as you are 

t Knave. 

9 Ah! how difficult it is to stifle my emotions. No 
matter, I must make a great effort. 


curious to know how all this would end, ‘‘ when 
people are in great trouble they had better be 
seated.”’ 

‘* Ecoutez,’’* said Lantiponne ; ‘‘ bear this let- 
tre.’’ He then commenced the epistle, first read- 
ing audibly a sentence in French, and then con- 


struing it into English :— 


Corinta, ———. 
My EVER DEAR FRIEND— 

Destiny has decreed the separation of two 
hearts that should have been disunited by death 
alone, and has brought me acquainted with an old 
man who, since the moment of our introduction, 
has never ceased to persecute me with the lan- 
guage of love. In vaindid I fly from him—tor- 
ever did he present himself before me with the 
most audacious perseverance. My aunt (and what 
affectionate niece can possibly disobey the com- 
mands of her father’s sister-in-law ?) has ordered 
me to accept him; and I must now, like a mourn- 
ful dove, be sacrificed on the altar of Flutus. His 
name is Captain Kentledge, but we generally cail 
him Old Philip—sometimes the Triton, and some- 
times Sinbad, for he is a sailor, and very rich. 
He is a stranger both to elegance and sentiment: 
of an exterior perfectly revolting; and his manners 
are distinguished by a species of brutality. It is 
impossible tor me to regard him without horror 
But duty is the first consideration of a niece, and 
though the detestable Philip knows that my heart 
is devoted to my amiable Achille, he takes a 
savage pleasure in urging me to name the day ot 
our marriage. Compassionate me, my ever dear 
Lantiponne. I know it will be long before the 
wounds of our faithful hearts are cicatrized. 

I return you the little ring (so simple and so 
touching) that you made me of your hair. But I 
will keep forever the gold essence-bottle and the 
silver tooth-pick, as emblems of your tenderness 
I shall often bathe them with my tears. 

Adieu, my dear friend—my long-beloved Lan- 
tiponne. As Philip Kentledge is very bald, | 
shall, when we are married, compel him to wear 
a wig, and I will take care that he buys itof you 
Likewise, we shall get all our perfumery at your 
shop. 

The inconsolable 
ROBERTINE 

There are moments when my afiliction is so 
great, that I think seriously of charcoal. If you 
find it impossible to survive the loss of your Ro- 
bertine, that is the mode of death which you will 
undoubtedly select, as being most generally ap- 
proved in Paris. For my own part, reason has 
triumphed, and I think it more heroic to live and 
to suffer. 


Uncle Philip listened to this letter with al] the 
indignation it was calculated to excite. But Sam 
and Dick were so diverted that they could not re- 
frain from laughing all the time; and towards the 


* Listen. 








UNCLE PHILIP. 


conclusion, the old gentleman caught the conta- 
gion, and laughed also. 


** Ah! scelerat—monstre—ogre !"’* 


exclaimed 
Lantiponne—‘‘ do you make your amusement of 
Render me, on this spot, the satis- 
faction due toa gentleman. It is for that I am 
come. Behold—here I offer you two pistoles— 
make your selection. 
or you die.”’ 


“és 


my sorrows? 


Choose one this moment, 
Sam,’’ said Uncle Philip, ‘‘ hand me that 
stick.’’ 

‘* Which one, uncle ?”’ 
hickory or the maple ?’’ 

‘* The hickory,’’ replied Uncle Philip. 

And as soon as he got it into his hand, he ad- 
} 


exclaimed Sam—“‘‘ the 


vanced towards the Frenchman, who drew back, 


but still extended the pistols, saying—‘‘I will 


shoot off both—instantly I will present fire !”’ 

‘* Present fire if you dare,’’ said Uncle Philip, 
brandishing his stick. 

Monsieur Simagrée de Lantiponne lowered his 
pistols and walked backward towards the door, 
which was suddenly thrown open from without, 
so as nearly to push him down, and Robertine 
entered, followed by Madame Franchimeau. At 
the sight of Lantiponne, both ladies exclaimed— 
“*Ah! perfide! traitre!’’ and a scene of violent 
took 


Franchimeau declaring that she had never influ- 


recrimination place in French—Madame 
enced her niece to give up her first lover for 
** Monsieur Philippe,’’ but that the whole plan 


had originated with Robertine herself. Lanti- 
ponne, in deprecating the inconstancy of his mis- 
tress, complained bitterly of the useless expense 
he had incurred in hiring four rooms, when two 
would have sufficed, had he known in time that 
she intended to jilt him. Robertine reproached 
him with his dishonorable conduct in betraying 
her confidence and showing her letter to the very 
person who. above all others, ought not to have 
seen it; and she deeply regretted having been 
from home with her aunt and uncle when Lanti- 
ponne came to their house immediately on his 
arriva! at Corinth, and before he had sought an 


He had seen 


only the old Ravigotes, who were so impolitic as 


interview with Captain Kentledge. 


to give him a direction to Uncle Philip’s cabin, 
as soon as he inquired where his rival was to be 
found. 


The altercation was so loud and so violent, that 


Uncle Philip finally demanded silence in th 
startling and authoritative tone to which he had 
accustomed himself when issuing his orders on 
ship-board; putting his hands before his mouth 
and hallooing through them as substitutes for a 
speaking trumpet. He was not so ungallant as 
to say that in reality the lady had made the first 
advances, but he addressed his audience in the 
following words :— 

‘*T tell you what, my friends, here’s a great 
noise to little purpose, and much shrugging, and 
stamping, and flourishing of hands, that might as 


* Ah! villain—monster—ogre. 
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well be let alone. As for me, take notice, that I 
am quite out of the question, and after this day 
I’ll have nothing more to do with any of you. 
I’m thankful to this young fellow for having 
opened my eyes; though I can’t approve of his 
showing me his sweetheart’s letter. He has saved 
me from the greatest act of folly an old man can 
I shall 


take care not to make a jackass of myself another 


commit, that of marrying a young girl. 


time.”’ 

Sam and Dick exchanged looks of congratula- 
tion. 

‘* Now,” continued Uncle Philip, ‘‘if, after all 
this, the young barber-man is still willing to take 
the girl, I know not what better either of them 
I shall not 
feel quite satisfied till I have seen the ceremony 


I hap- 


can do than to get married off-hand. 


myself, so let it take place immediately. 
pen to have a hundred dollar bill in my pocket- 
book, so I'll give it to them for a wedding present. 
Come, I’m waiting for an answer.”’ 

Madame Franchimeau and the young couple 
all hesitated. 

‘* Uncle,”’ 
been quarreling violently—how can you expect 
married di- 


whispered Sam, ‘‘ they have just 


them to get over it so soon, and be 
re ctly a 
“PaerT 


French ?’’ 


replied Uncle Philip, ‘‘an’t they 
At last 


smile, and said in 


There was a pause of some moments. 
Robertine put on her best 
French to Lantiponne—‘‘ My estimable friend, 
pardon the errors of a young and simple heart, 
which has never for a moment ceased to love 
you.”’ 

‘* What 
what adorable 


tine {" 


candor!’’ exclaimed 


frankness ! 


g her hand—‘‘ 


Lantiponne — 


Charming Rober- 


’_kissir more dear to me 


than ever.’’ 

The aunt, though much displeased at Rober- 
tine for missing Uncle Philip, thought it best that 
the affair should go off with as good a grace as 
possible, and she exclaimed, while she wiped 
tears of vexation from her eyes—‘‘ How sweet to 
witness this re-union !”’ 


‘* Boys,’’ said Uncle Philip, ‘‘ which of you 


will run for Squire Van T'ackemfast? To pre- 


vent all future risks, we'll have the marriage 
here on the spot, and Miss Robertine shall return 
to New York to-day as Madame’’—he had to con- 
sult the young Frenchman's card—‘‘as Madame 
Achille Simagrée de Lantiponne.”’ 

3oth boys instantly set off for the magis- 
trate, but as Sam ran fastest, Dick gave up the 
chase, and turned to the house, where he startled 
his mother by exclaiming—‘‘ Make haste—make 
haste down to the cabin—there’s to be marrying 
there directly. 
cried Mrs. Clavering, throwing 


‘*Ts Uncle Philip really going 


** Shocking !”’ 
away her sewing. 
to play the madman? Can there be no way of 
saving him ?”’ 

‘‘He is saved,”’ replied Dick; ‘‘he has just 
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been saved by a French barber, Miss Robertine’s 
old sweetheart ; and so Uncle Philip is going to 
have them married out of the way, as soon as 
I suppose he is determined that Miss 


possible. 


Robertine shall not have the least chance of mak- 
him. 


ing another dead set at 
! 


Squire Van Tackemfast.”’ 


Sam is gone for 


‘* But the cabin is no place for a wedding,” said 
Mrs. Clavering. 

‘*Why,”’ replied Dick, ‘‘ Uncle Philip seems 
determined not to quit the cabin till all danger is 
over. Dear mother, make haste, or Miss Rober- 
tine may yet win him back again.’’ 

Mrs. Clavering hastily changed her cap, and 
ordered a servant to follow with cake and wine; 
and on their way to the cabin Dick gave her an ac- 
count of all that had passed. Ina few minutes Sam 
arrived, accompanied by Squire Van Tackemfast, 
with whom Captain Kentledge exchanged a few 
explanatory words. ‘There was no time for any 
further preparation. Uncle Philip instantly put 
the hand of Robertine into that of her lover. 
The young couple stood up before the magistrate, 
who merely uttered a few words, but which were 
sufficient in law to unite them forever—‘‘In the 
name of the commonwealth, I pronounce you 
man and wife.’’ This was the whole of the cere- 
mony; the magistrate writing a certificate which 
was duly signed by all present. 

**Now,”’ said Philip, 
watch and addressing Lantiponne, ‘‘ the steam- 


boat will soon be 


Uncle looking at his 
along, and if you are going 
down to the city to-day, you will have littl 
enough time to make your preparations.”’ 

The bride and groom curtsied and bowed grace- 


fully, and departed with Madame Franchimean, 
whose last words were—‘* What a surprise for 
Monsieur Franchimeau, and also for papa and 
mamma and my little darlings !’’ 

When they were all fairly off, Mrs. Clavering 
felt as if relieved from the weight of a mountain ; 
and she could not quit the cabin till she had had 
a long discussion with Uncle Philip on the recent 
events. 


In about an hour, the steamboat passed along, 


going close in shore to get all the advantage ot 
the tide ; and Robe rtine, who stood on the dec n 


leaning on her husband’s arm, smiled and waved 


her handkerchief to Uncle Philip. 

To conclude— it was not long be fore the old 
gentleman prevailed on Mrs. Clavering and her 
family to remove with bim to a house of his own 
at Salem, a plan which had been in agitation for 
the last year; and in due time the boys com 
menced their apprenticeships, Sam to the captain 
of an Indiaman, and Dick to a ship-builder 
Both succeeded well; and have since become 
eminent in their respective professions. 

Uncle Philip looks not much older than when 
he first allowed himself to be smitten with Miss 
Robertine; but he has never since fallen into a 


similar snare. He has made his will, and divided 
his whole property between Mrs. Clavering and 
her children, with the exception of some legacies 
to old sailors 

The Simagrée de Lantiponnes have a large 
establishment in Broadway. 

The Franchimeaus and their system soon got 
out of favor at Corinth, and they have ever since 


been going the rounds of new villages. 
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BY D. W. 


Tuer is one little quiet spot, 
A purling stream beside, 

Scarce twenty paces from the cot 
Where my dear Mother died 

*Tis many years since then— but still 

The cot, and grave, and sloping hill, 

The bounding brook, and dancing rill 

Are there—I think of them until 

Sad musings make my blood run chill, 

And tears my weeping eyes do fill, 


And grief subdues my pride 


I sought that place when autumn skies 
Wept o’er a fading world— 
When eve, with twice ten thousand dyes, 
Its starry wings unfurled— 
And mem'ry back my thoughts had flung, 
When I in years and hope was young, 
When from that tender Mother's tongue 
The voice of music sweetly rung 
While to her sleeping babe she sung 
As to her breast it fondly clung, 
Ere death at her was hurled. 


MOTHER’S 


GRAVE. 


BELISLE 
*Tis many leagues away—but yet 
My « thood’s home I see— 
Ah t I can ne‘er forget 
The spot so dear to me! 
For, calmly there I laid to rest 
The truest. fondest. kindest, best 


Of mothers. who had oft caress’d 
Her reckless child upon her breast— 
he. the ocean's crest 


s along the darken’d West, 


My father! 
Which r 


Beats o'er him wild 


land free 


at grave with grass is overgrown— 






» brook and dancing rill 

To me has each a plaintive moan 
W hilst rushing down the hill: 

That cot, the place where I was born, 


Stands lonely. desolate. forlorn 


The blooming fields of waving corn, 

Of all their beauties rudely shorn, 

Look meekly up and seem to mourn— 
Whilst through the glen the hunter’s hora 


Is echoed loud and shrill! 
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Or late years few places of summer resort in 
the country have proved more attractive than 
Newport, R. I., and its natural scenery and cli- 
mate amply justify the preference which fashion 
has accorded. English visitors find something in 
the air like that of the Isle of Wight, and its 
saline humidity, besides refreshing the languid 
frame in the sultry months, proves singularly 
efficacious to a large class of invalids, and has so 
favorable an influence upon the complexion that 
the place has been long celebrated for the beauty 
of its women. The sportsman and lover of the 
picturesque find there more than ordinary gratifi- 
The latter cannot fail to remember with 
pleasure the scene presented on fine summer 


cation. 


evenings at those favorite spots, named ‘‘ Purga- 


tory,’’ ‘* Paradise,’’ and especially the ‘‘ Glen.’ 
The deep valley so called is as sweet a bit of in- 
land scenery in its way as the country affords. 
In the afternoon, when the lateral sunshine plays 
through the surrounding foliage, the old mill and 
clear stream form an admirable study for the 


landscape painter. A foreign artist, who allowed 


us a short time since to inspect the contents of 


his port‘olio, confirmed these impressions by the 
number of beautiful sketches of cliffs, inlets and 
ledges of rock which he had gleaned in the 
Nor is 
Newport destitute of interesting associations. 


vicinity as material for compositions. 


The ancient tower, about which so much specu- 
lative 
the polished numbers of Longfellow, having sug- 
gested the theme of A syna- 
gogue and cemetery, that are kept in perfect 
order,-according to the testamentary provision of 
a wealthy Israelite, though utterly abandoned, 
are striking memorials of the now extinct band 
of Jews who once lived and worshiped there ; 
while a granite shaft rising from amid the funeral 


wisdom has been exercised, now lives in 


his best poem. 


tablets of many generations in the old burying- 
ground, indicates to the stranger where the re- 
mains of the gallant Perry repose. 

It is easy to imagine how desirable a residence 
the town must have been to a man of contempla- 
tive habits before the capricious tide of fashion 
disturbed its wonted quietude. Like many places 
on our eastern border, it became prosperous at 
the time commerce with the West Indies was 
at its height, and with the decay of that profitable 
branch of traffic its activity decreased, and a sort 
of sleepy- hollow tranquillity settled upon the in- 
Perhaps the great charm of Newport 
is its famous beach. ‘l'o watch the waves when 
lashed into fury by the storm, or as they come 


habitants. 


only to break into gay sparkles upon the warm 
sands, is a pastime of which no lover of the beau- 
tiful can weary. The briny coolness of the air and 
the deep monotone of the lapsing waters have in 
them something impressive to the most thought- 
Dr. Channing, in the beautiful address he 
preached at the dedication of a church in New- 
port, attributes the most salutary impressions of 
his early life to meditations on this very spot. 
The best hours of his youth were those passed in 
the solitude of the Redwood Library, where 
sometimes for whole days his reading was unin- 
terrupted by a single visitor; and the musings in 
which he indulged in his lonely walks along the 
strand. At the distance of many years he thus 
vividly recalls his communion with the mysteries 
of nature. The symphonies of the everlasting 
sea, as they rose upon his youthful ear, dwelt 
like a perpetual anthem in his soul, and essen- 
Another 
child of genius haunted this shore, whose fame 
was recalled during the last summer by the cir- 
cumstance of one of its trophies being offered for 
Few works of art of the 


less. 


tially sustained its consistent elevation. 


sale by his family. 
kind have enjoyed so wide a reputation as Mal- 
bone’s ‘‘ Hours,’’ and hundreds availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to behold it when it 
was announced in Newport that the gem would 
be raffled for. We are happy to record the fact 
that the successful competitor generously returned 
the picture to those to whom it was endeared by 
the most tender remembrances and whom neces- 
sity alone compelled to part with it. Thus they 
realized a handsome sum, and still retained the 
precious legacy. This lovely work was exe- 
cuted by Malbone during his studious visit to 
London. It represents the Hours in the shape of 
three beautiful females in the act of moving ina 
circle, the one immediately in front being the 
Present, and her companions, the Past and Fu- 
The grace of the design it is not easy to 
The sweet expression of the faces and 


ture. 
describe. 
the delicacy of the coloring are inimitable. A 
more charming emblem of Time we have never 
seen, excepting Guido’s celebrated picture. In- 
stead of a grim old man with a scythe, we have 
three fair girls. They are emphatically the ‘‘ rosy 
hours,’’ such as poetry chronicles and love in- 
spires, redolent of hope and overflowing with 
promise. It was impossible to dwell upon the 
work, and trace the eloquent traits of a sensitive 
and gifted mind, without reverting to the briet 
yet memorable life of him who haunted the ad- 
jacent beach while a child, in search of colored 


ae 


pebbles, from which to make paint and design 
little pictures to hang round the necks of the 
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prettiest girls in school. In later years, Malbone 
made frequent excursions in the neighborhood 
with his friend Allston, who has left the warmest 
testimony to his generosity and intelligence. His 
predilection for art was at first discouraged at 
home, and there was certainly but little around 
him to suggest any method of imitating the visible 
beauty so familiar to his childhood. He received 
the hint at last from the scenic effects of a the- 
atre. These excited his boyish curiosity, and 
when the process was discovered, he found no 
difficulty in crudely trying an experiment for 
himself. The result was, that the intervals of his 
school occupations were devoted to scene-paint- 
ing, to the great advantage of the manager, the 
wonder of his relatives, and his own perfect de- 
light. This was a singular introduction to the 
department of art in which he was chiefly gifted. 
The broadest effects obtained by the coarsest ex- 
pedients would seem but an inadequate initia- 
tion to the delicate touches of miniature, and 
practice in wielding the white-wash brush, one 
would suppose, might unfit the hand for a camel’s 
hair pencil. Malbone appears, however, to have 
passed from one to the other with wonderful fa- 
cility ; for while yet a youth, finding no scope in 
his native town, he went to Providence, and in a 
brief period, took his family by surprise in achiev- 
ing quite a local reputation as a miniature painter. 
Of his ultimate success in the art he had never 
felt the slightest distrust, confidently predicting 
to his jeering companions, from the first, his own 
future eminence. From this period it was pur- 
sued with consistent ardor and steadily progres- 
sive success. Malbone possessed a beautiful 
equanimity of soul, and manners of rare amenity. 
In the cultivated society of Charleston he found 
immediate recognition and sympathy, and in all 
the principal cities of his native land are scattered 
the cherished tokens of his genial labors, asso- 
ciated with the most pleasing memories of his 
gentle and wise companionship. 

In the department of art he selected, excellence 
is comparatively rare and mediocrity insufferable. 
Malbone has best illustrated it in this country, 
and the most judicious critics abroad and at home 
unite in awarding the palm to his mature labors. 
His social tendencies never interfered with the 
assiduous exercise of his vocation, nor did suc- 
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cess for a moment blind him to the claims of af- 
fection or the behests of duty. He was a discri- 
minating cultivator of music and poetry. Seden- 
tary life early deranged the springs of a naturally 
elastic constitution, and when he at length yielded 
his fascinating pursuit, and returned to the scenes 
of his boyheod to idle away the summer in recruit- 
ing his exhausted strength, it proved too late. A 
southern elimate was recommended, and he em- 
barked for Jamaica. As all hope of recovery 
vanished, the desire to realize the eastern bene- . 
diction and die among his kindred, grew strong, 
and he rallied his feeble energies for a homeward 
voyage, but died in May, 1807, at the age of 
thirty-two, after reaching Savannah, two days 
after his passage had been taken for the north. 

There is no more common error thar to esti- 
mate literature and art by the tangible space they 
fill. The point to which genuine taste is legiti- 
mately directed is quality. The world has had 
quite sufficient of merely voluminous authors and 
artists whose chief merit is their elaborate de- 
signs. A few masterly lyrics, the offspring of a 
felicitous and perhaps never-recurring mood, float 
upon the daily tide of life, while hundreds of pon- 
derous epics are moored in stagnant obscurity. 
There are brief yet significant melodies that 
haunt the memory after every trace of long sci- 
entific compositions has vanished. A scimetar 
may do as much execution as a battle-axe. Some 
poet has said that ‘‘ gentleness is power ;’’ the 
same is true of refinement in art. It is the pe- 
culiar charm of miniatures that they are usually 
sacred to affection, treasured in the casket and 
not exposed on the wall. If as trophies of art 
they are less widely known, they are more deeply 
cherished. When wrought with great delicacy 
and truth, they are invaluable, and may be as 
characteristic as more ostentatious productions. 
What a perfect lyric is in poetry, the miniature 
is in painting. The unity of the design and the 
complete and exquisite finish of the execution, 
make it as truly the offspring of genius. It is art 
concentrated and etherealized; and when hallow- 
ed by the associations of love, the witness of se- 
cret tears, the talisman that opens the flood-gates 
of memory or kindles the torch of hope, a minia- 
ture is often the one priceless gem among the 
jewels of fortune. 





WOMAN’S HEART. 


BY PAULINE. 


As the vine to the arbor doth cling, 
Or knit in the lattice’s bower— 

Or its branches around the oak-tree fling 
With strange. mysterious power— 

So clings to the loved one woman's heart, 
Oh! weak as the tender vine— 

So knits in her bosom passion’s dart, 
Or flings o’er her bitter crime: 


Then blame her not if the cheek be wan, 
Which once wore the bloom of youth, 

Or the eye which sparkled bright be calm— 
They are emblems of her truth: 

For better the eye should calmly beam, 
And tell of a heavenly flame, 

And the cheek grow pale, than brighter seem 
*Neath the conscious blush of shame. 
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BY 8S. M. 8S. 


How pitiable is the character of an inferior 
critic, laying claims to the most comprehensive 
knowledge and the profoundest acumen! Incased 
in a mail garb of thick- woven vanity, he bids de- 
fiance to those established and acknowledged 
canons of criticism which have ever been the 
only standard of right and wrong by which an 
author’s work should be judged and himself cen- 
sured or praised. All the hellebore of the A2gean 
Anticyra, plucked while dewy under the waxing 
moon, would result ineffectually in curing the 
madness of such. And yet, harrowing as this 
pack are to the mind of a generous author, the 
sometimes 

garrulity 
those infinitely their su- 
periors in every quality essential to the really in- 
tellectual. 


injudicious silence of has 
their weak 


against the writings of 


readeys 


sanctioned and offensive 


We are here reminded of an instance 
of this species of critical writing, which we pre- 
sent for the consideration of the reader. 

In a review of Seba Smith’s ‘‘ Powhatan,”’ 
published two or three years since in a popular 
magazine of our country, it was alleged that the 
poem—at least one portion of it—was wofully de- 
ficient in originality, on which allegation, as is 
usual, plagiarism was predicated. ‘The line said 
to be stolen, and which represents the interchange 
of fierce glances between an Indian warrior and 
his foe, was— 


“The Werowance looked stern at me, 
And I looked stern at him.” 


The words from which these lines were appropri- 
ated by the author, were, urged the reviewer, the 
following, from a vulgar song— 


“ An old crow sat on a hickory limb, 
He winked at me and I winked at him.” 


What but a mind thoroughly devoid of generous 
impulses, could stoop to such littleness ? 

Milton has been accused of borrowing from the 
Italians—for it is asserted that the epithet ‘‘ im- 
’ which he uses in Paradise Lost, is the 
of Ariosto and Tasso. Thom- 
son, too, is open to the same accusation, for in his 
‘* Summer’’ may be found— 


browned,’ 
** Fa Uimbruno”’ 


“ With quickened step 
Brown night retires.” 


What puerility! Learned critics will dispute 
for days upon the pedigree of a single word, and 
shiver their well-worn lances even on a suspi- 
cious-looking syllable. I can imagine such critic- 
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lings hurling their anathemas against an ignorant 
son of the Emerald Isle, when speaking of brush- 
ing the flies from him on a warm day, as having 
stolen the idea expressed in those words from the 
Iliad of Homer. Pudor! Pudor ! 

We have before us a copy of the Religio Me- 
dici, edited by Mr. Peace, to which are appended 
what he has deemed proper to call ‘*‘ Resemblant 
Passages from Cowper’s Task.’’ For the re- 
amusement of those who have compared the co- 
incident passages, and for the purpose of showing 
how perfectly puerile are sometimes the concep- 
tions of those who step aside from the path of a 
mere editor to wander in the highways toiled over 
by a genuine reviewer, we quote the first three 
parallel passages x 


“There is no church whose every part so squares 
unto my conscience as this church of England, to whos« 
faith I am a sworn subject.”— Relig. Med. 


“ England, with all thy faults, I love thee still, 
My country !”— Task. 


In the one passage the prominent idea is a church 

with its well-regulated ceremonials, in the other 

a nation with its many errors—ideas so really 

opposite, that a mind the most tortuous in its ra- 

tiocination, would hardly be pardonable in deter- 

mining the one to be suggested by the other. 
Again— 


“That there was a deluge once seems not to me so 
great a miracle as that there is not one always.”— Relig 
Med. 

“ What prodigies can power divine perform 

More grand than it produces year by year ?”— Tash 


Will some senior wrangler do us the favor to 
Verily, we might 
exclaim, as the poet does in view of the mighty 
labor in reascending from Hades to the cave of 
the Sibyl—‘‘ Hoc opus, hic labor est.’’ 

Again— 


point out the resemblance ? 


“Since I have understood the occurrences of the 
world, and know in what counterfeit shapes and deceit 
ful vizards times present represent on the stage things 
past, I do believe them little more than things to come.’’ 


Relig. Med. 
‘Some write a narrative of wars and feats 


Of heroes little known, and call the rant 
An history.” 


Thus much with respect to the editor of the 
Religio Medici. We presume not, in presenting 
the accompanying parallel passages, to lay claim 
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to that Argus-eyed power which can so satisfac- 
torily summon into its presence a word or a sen- 
tence and brand it with illegitimacy of birth. 
How appropriately may we remind the reader, in 
view of this editorial assumption, of the well- 
known line of the poet Martial— 


“Ne crepidam sutor ——” 


In the following passages there is an actual re- 
semblance, and yet Sir Thomas Browne would 
rather have severed his right arm from his body 
than stoop to a theft from Horace or any other 
writer. ‘The principal and only idea in each is 
the same—an expression of contempt for the 
fickleness of the popular will. 


“Odi profanum vulgum, et arceo.”— Horace, B. 3, C. 1. 


“] despise the profane multitude, and keep them at a 
distance.”— Translation. 


“Tf there be any among the common objects of hatred 
I do contemn and laugh at, it is that great enemy of rea- 


son, Virtue and religion, the multitude.”— Religio Medici. 
Again— 
. 


“Rard magni errores nisi ex ma 
diére.” 


1is ingeniis pro- 


gt 
5 
— Petrarch. 

“Great errors seldom arise except from great ge- 


niuses "— 7ranslation. 


* Small and creeping things are the products of creep- 
ing souls "— Relig. Med 


Dr. Young, in the Night Thoughts, has a si- 
milar idea— 





great objects make 


Great minds, enlarging as their views enlarge.” 


Again— 
“ Vive memor lethi.”— Persius 


“Live mindful of death.”— Translation 


Be like a neighbor unto the grave, and think there is 
but little to come.”— Christian Morals. 


\ hypercritical mind might accuse both Per- 
sius and Browne of plagiarism, for the frailty of 
man, his precariousness of life-tenure, form a 
prominent part of the writings of Solomon. 

Again— 


“Consider well the mystery of thy ownself. The 
compendium of all thou studiest is near thee, even with- 
in thyself, being the epitome of the world.”— Bazter, 
quoted by Mason. 


What a remarkable resemblance there is be- 
tween this quotation and the following from 
Browne— 


“We carry with us the wonders we seek without us; 
there is all Africa and her prodigies in us; we are that 
bold and adventurous piece of nature which he that 
studies, wisely learns in a compendium what others 
labor atin a divided piece and endless volume.”—Relig. 


Med. 
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If Mr. Peace designates the passages from 
Cowper, which we have given above, as imita- 
tions, what will he call these sentences from 
Browne himself? 

Again— 


‘ ‘ , . >. ‘ 
“Tele vag peugtos elziv Ewt yOovi roruBoreion 
‘ ‘ > » > 
+O oe ~ 24 4 
abavatos Znvig Suranse Ovntav avoeamrwy, 
ee . ‘ ~ > *% a ” 
higa tocdpatvn, mavtn Sovravees tm’ alav. 
Hesiod’s Works and Days 
“ For thrice ten thousand wait upon our earth ; 
Jove’s everlasting guards for mortal men, 
Who roam the world concealed in robes of air.” 
Translation 


Dr. Taylor Lewis accuses Milton of imitating 
this passage when he wrote— 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we sleep and when we wake.” 
Paradise Lost. 


But if Milton can with justice be accused of 
imitating Hesiod, then also must Browne be, for 
he says— P 


“T could easily believe that not only whole countries, 
but particular persons have their tutelary and guardian 
ange!s—that for angels God created no new world, and 
therefore they are everywhere, where is his essence; 
and that as ministering spirits they do and are willing 
to fulfil the will of God in these lower and sublunary 
affairs of man.”— Relig. Med. 


If Milton and Browne have imitated Hesiod, 
simply because a similarity or even identity of 
ideas is discovered, then we assert that Hesiod 
himself is not to be credited with this as an ori- 
ginal idea, since he may have imitated the sacred 
writer— 


“ 





Srt SieuteLov “OY firrog EO, we décaescev 
viove "Adape, Errncey dea Mra xara agiOuty ATTEAQN 





@EOY.” — Septuagint. Deut. xxxii., 8. 


“ When the Most High divided the nations, when He 
dispersed the sons of Adam, He established the boun- 
daries of the nations according to the number of the an- 
gels of God.”—Transiation. 


How far either of the three writers first quoted 
has imitated, let the intelligent and candid reader 
judge. 

Again— 

“ his glistening armor made 


A little glooming light, much like a shade.” 
Faerie Queene. 





This passage Leigh Hunt, in his ‘‘ Imagination 
and Fancy,”’ asserts to be the original of the fol- 
lowing from Milton— 


“ Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.” 


If Imagination be that faculty by which objects 
are endowed with qualities not inherently their 
own, assuredly Leigh Hunt may be styled an 
imaginative writer. 
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Again— 


* Oh, thou soft-natured death—thou art joint twin 
To sweetest slumber !”— Vittoria Corombona. 





- Why, he but sleeps; 
If he be gone, he'll make his grave a bed.” 
Cymbeline. 


‘—— in fine, so like death, I dare not trust myself to 
t (sleep) without my prayers and a half adieu unto the 
world.”— Relig. Med. 


Again—there is a remarkable similarity be- 
tween the following passages from Jeremy Tay- 
lor and from Mrs. Hemans— 


“ Anger is a perfect alienation of the mind from prayer, 
and therefore is contrary to that attention which pre- 
sents our prayers in a right line to God. For so have I 
seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and suaring up- 
wards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven 
and climb above the clouds, but the poor bird was beaten 
back with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his 
motion made rre gular and inconstant, descending more 
atevery breath of the tempest than it could recover by 
the libration and frequent weighings of its wings, till the 
litle creature was forced to sit down and pant, and stay 
till the storm was over; and then it made a prosperous 
flight, and did rise and sing as if it had learned music 
and motion from an angel, as he passed sometimes 
through the air about his ministries here below.”— Tay- 


lor’s Return of Prayers. 


‘ Far on the wings of intellect astray, 

That strive not, Father, to thy heavenly seat, 

They move, but mount not; and the tempests beat 

Stull on their plumes. O source of mental day! 

Chase from before my spirit’s track the array 

Of mists and shadows, raised by earthly care 

In troubled hosts that cross the purer air, 

And veil the opening of the starry way, 

W hich brightens unto thee.” 

Hemans’ Sonnets— Prayer. 

The subject of each passage is Prayer. The one 
represents anger having the same ¢ ffect upon the 
uprising of prayer as the tempest has upon the 
upward flight of the lark. The other describes 
prayer ascending on the ‘‘ wings of intellect,’ 
ind beaten backward and downward by the tem- 
pests, inasmuch as it was upborne on an improper 
And yet, did not Mrs. Hemans imitate 
Jeremy Taylor? We reply—No. What proof 
can be adduced in favor of the assertion that Mrs. 


vehicle. 


Hemans has imitated—ay, other than the mere 
resemblance? We deny that such similarity 
yields the slightest proof, since numerous resem- 
blant passages might be produced where most 
probably it was impossible for the person accused 
of imitation to have a knowledge of the existence 
»f such similar passage. In our last article we 
furnished a quotation of this kind, and present 
one or two now in addition. 


Solomon wrote— 
*‘ Wealth maketh many friends.”— Proverbs, c. 19 


Horace— 


‘Fidemque amicos 
Det genus et formam, regina pecunia donat.” 
Epistola 6. 
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Again—Dido, when about to commit suicide, 
is made to exclaim by the poet— 





cursum peregi ”"—_Zineid 2. 
I have finished my course.— Translation. 
The apostle Paul, when about to die, in view 
of the labors he had passed through, and in an- 


ticipation of a glorious cessation therefrom in the 
eternal home of the Zood, exclaimed, exultingly— 


“ 





at ee ” . 
roy Soden TeTEdexa. —II. Tim. c. 4. 


I have finished my course.-— Translation. 


Will Mr. Peace, et id omne genus, accuse Paul 
of imitating Virgil’s Dido? If not, let no one 
presume to brand a resemblance as a plagiarism. 


In defining Wisdom, Dr. Young says— 


“Right ends and means make wisdom.” 


Night Thoughts. 
Fergus, in describing the same power, asks— 


“For in what does wisdem consist but in choosing 


right ends, and in employing proper means for the ac- 





complishment of those ends?”— Natural Theology. 


For the amusement of the reader, we must 
again quote from the ‘‘ Imagination and Fancy’”’ 
of Leigh Hunt. 


nies the following passage from a tragedy by Fen- 


The criticism which accompa- 
ton, is a noble specimen of analytic writing :— 


“ Marianne, with superior charms, 
Triumphs o’er reason: in her look she bears 
A paradise of ever-blooming sweets ; 

Fair as the first idea beauty prints 
In her young lover’s soul; a winning grace 
Guides every gesture, and obsequious love 


Attends on all her st ps — Marianne. 


Now for the criticism :—‘‘‘ Triumphing o'er 
reason’ is an old acquaintance of everybody’s. 
‘ Paradise in her look’ is from the Italian poets 
through Dryden. ‘ Fair as the first idea’ is from 
Milton spoilt. ‘ Winning grace’ and ‘steps’ from 
Milton and Tibullus, both spoilt. Whenever 
beauties are stolen by such a writer, they are sure 
to be spoilt.””. How the head or the heart of 
Leigh Hunt could permit him to pen such a pa- 
ragraph, is to us utterly incomprehensible. 


Shelley says— 
“See where the child of heaven, with winged feet, 


Runs down the slanted sunbeam of the dawn ” 
Prometheus Unbound. 


Moore describes his spirit as— 


“Swiftly descending on a ray 


Of morning light."— Paradise and Peri. 
Again— 


“ How like a younker or a prodigal 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugged and embraced by the strumpet wind.” 
Merchant of Venice 
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“ Fair laughs the morn and soft the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 

In galiant trim the gilded vessel goes, 

Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm— 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 

That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey.” 
Gray. 


“ Self-flattered, inexperienced, high in hope, 

When young, with sanguine cheer, and streamers gay, 

We cut our cable, launch into the world, 

And fondly dream each wind and star our friend.” 
Night Thoughts. 


‘Youth enters gayly on the sea of life, and fondly 
dreams each wind and star his friend.”—Zimmerman’s 


Solitude, 


Here are four passages from as many popular 
authors, all containing precisely the same idea. 
Will any one accuse three of them of plagiarism ? 
it To our mind, it is ut- 


terly impossible to conceive how three standard 


—imitation it cannot be. 
writers should have perpetrated a theft from the 
same passage. In what ridiculous positions the 
theories of some clever personages place them- 
selves! 
Again— 
“ Aime Sinas csdncov 


~ ” 
Kat tue, xa! xadn Tig Oura. 


inacreon, Ode 3. 


‘One being beautiful can subdue both flame and 
stee!.”— Translation. 
« —_—- Jet conquerors boast 
Their fields of fame —he who in virtue arms 


A young, warm spirit against beauty’s charms, 
Who feels her brightness yet defies her thrall, 
Is the best, bravest conqueror of them all.” 

Vetled Prophet of Khorassan. 


The following is from Shelley— 


“Ay! to-day 
Stern is the tyrant’s mandate, and the glare 
That flashed desolation, strong the arm 


To-morrow comes! 


That scatters multitudes. 
That mandate is a thunder-peal that died 
In ages past—that gaze, a transient flash 


On which the midnight closed——.”— Queen Mab. 


AND LADY’S BOOK, 


“The warrior’s arm 
Lies nerveless on the pillow of its shame 
Hushed is his stormy voice, and quenched the blaze 
Yesterday, his name 
To-day—’tis what? 


Of his red eye-ball. 
Was mig 
The meteor of the night of distant years 

That flashed unnoticed——.”— Kirke White's Time. 


ty on the earth. 


“Tt laid its pallid hand 

Upon the strong man, and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim.” 

Prentice’s Closing Year. 
Here have we three more passages so closely 
resembling each other that the author of each 
might claim the other two as his own without an 
allegation of insanity; and yet we believe them 
to be merely resemblances. 

Again— 


s rather to be chosen than great 


>» 


good name 


“A 
riches.” — Proverbs, c. 


“ Bonne renommeée vaut mieux que ceinture dorée.”— 


French Proverb 
“ A good name is better than a girdle of gold.”— Trans- 


lation. 


Again— 


“Tout le monde se plaint de sa mémoire, et personne 


ne plaint de sa jugement.”—Rochefoucault. 


“Every man complains of his memory, but no one 


complains of his juadgment.”— Translation. 


“ Why is it that we so constantly hear men complain- 


ing of their memory, but not of their judgment ?”— Lacon 


Byron, addressing the ocean, says— 


“ Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 
Childe Harold 
Mrs. Hemans, also speaking of the ocean, 
says— 
“« ____—- but glorious nature here 
Maintains unchanged her own sublime career.” 
Death of Conradin. 





TO MY 


BY ISAAC 


Tue moon is rising from the sea, 

The waves are dashing on our lee, 
The dew is falling from above— 

my love! 


Farewell to thee, my wife 


The moon is silv’ring with its light 
The ocean-foam—so pure, so bright; 
The stars are sparkling from above— 
Farewell, my wife! my only love! 


The moon is rising now on high— 
I gaze upon her, and I sigh; 


WIFE. 


Her mellow light shines from above, 
On all on earth I fondly love. 


The moon is waning while I write— 
An envious cloud obscures her light; 
No longer shines she from above— 
Farewell, my wife! my only love! 


The moon has sunk beneath the wave, 
Like those we love sink to the grave; 
Now darkness dwells around, above— 


Farewell! farewell! my only love 
Written while on my passage to France. 
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Steamer Formosa, Alabama River, 
March 26, 1847. 

Ir was a bright and cheery afternoon as we left 
Mobile on the 25th: the evening came on with 
a still and tranquil beauty, and as the sun hast- 
ened to its close, we commenced our trip up the 
Alabama for Montgomery. The noble stream 
was calm as a lake, and only disturbed by the 
splashing of our wheels, while the loud laughing 
voices of the crew alone broke the surrounding 
stillness of the hour. On leaving the city, the 
river for some distance flows through meadows, 
that do not yet fulfill the promise ahead, but in- 
creases in interest the farther you ascend. It is 
navigable to Wetumpka, a distance of four hundred 


and fifty miles, but in a direct line, not over half 


that space; and at that point receives its con- 
stituent branches, the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, 
which take their origin in the Alleghany mount- 
ains. ‘l'his stream, like all others in the state, 
flows over deep beds excavated from the horizon- 
tal strata, and at this season of the spring floods 
will rise fifty and sixty feet above low water 
level, creating a general overflow and great de- 
struction to bridges, forests and plantations. To- 
day I notice the half of an immense bridge lying 
‘*high and dry,’’ in a cotton field, which had 
been carried there in a solid body by a great 
inundation from the upper regions of Georgia. 
When ‘‘the water is low,’’ navigation is often 
suspended for six or seven months at a time. 

Yesterday evening was beautiful — the last 
notes of the birds — the sun slowly sinking in his 
own pure element —the fragrance of the wild 
flowers, now in early bloom, filled the heart with 
a deep and mysterious sympathy for nature’s 
works. We had, too, a lovely night, and a bright, 
full spring moon shedding a rich light over the 
whole scene ; the most calm silence reigned, in- 
terrupted only by the noise of our high-pressure 
boat, and its echoing reverberations, as she stea 
dily pursues her nightly course, or the clear tones 
of her bell, while she notifies the approach to 
some of the numerous landings. 

Nothing can be more picturesque and wild, 
than most of the scenery we are constantly be- 
holding on every side. ‘The margin of the stream 
is universally covered with a forest’s growth, and 
now clothed in the gay verdure of the vernal sea- 
son, and checkered with the gaudy tints of the 
blossoming wild-plumb, the ash, dog- wood, buck- 
eye, and the honey-suckle, the whole display- 
ing to the view every variety of brilliant co- 
loring. Occasionally a log-cottage is seen, or a 
settlement surrounded by gardens and orchards, 
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while new openings and cultivated spots show 
that man has fixed his abode there; also each 
succeeding turn of the river varies, without dimi- 
nishing the richness and the variety of the pleas- 
ing prospect. Bluff rises upon bluff, as we sail 
by, and the solitary island or the castellated steep, 
like the dreams of ambition suddenly appear, 
swell in pride, and then dimly fade away. 

Often do we stop to land passengers, and for 
supplies of wood, when we have an opportunity 
for more careful observation. Here and there 
amidst the thicket, the white and pink laurel 
with itsdotted cups hang their rich clusters forth, 
while from some clayey clefts the vine in grace- 
ful festoons peeps luxuriantly out. Some of these 
bluffs present a most bold and romantic aspect, 
rising abruptly from the water, and rearing their 
summits several hundred feet. That at Claiborne 
must be five hundred feet high, and so steep as 
to make the ascent to the town by an uninter- 
rupted flight of nearly three hundred steps; goods 
are drawn up on an inclined plane and railway. 

The profusion of the water-oak, a magnificent 
tree and an evergreen, the cedar and magnolia, 
will prevent this charming region, even at the 
most dreary season, from appearing cold or 
gloomy. Besides which, there are the holly 
with its shining leaves and scarlet berries; the 
southern pine, with its straight and lofty columns 
and massy foliage ; then last, but not the least, the 
prodigal misletoe clinging in clustering bunches, 
always alive, to every old and grotesque tree, but 
especially to the oak, and forming a kind of na- 
tural drapery to every scene. Frequently, upon 
a clay formation, are the banks of the Alabama 
based — hard, and of a dark gray color, and 
admirably calculated for the formation of in- 
numerable water rills. These form the greatest 
variety and number of natural cascades I have 
ever seen, dancing as they tumble from twenty 
to forty feet, and spreading their silver sheet and 
rainbow spray in every direction. What en- 
chanting pictures would they present for your 
excellent monthly! Often do I gaze upon them! 
And the mosses of those cool, sequestered re- 
treats! and the rich enamelings of ferns and of 
violets! I cannot describe their magnificence. 
What pen can? 


“ Mosses it were a sin to tread upon.” 


Thus hath the author of the ‘‘ Isle of Palms’’ 
written of them, whose soul nature imbued 
with some of her finest poetry. Such jewelry, in 
colors so brilliant, and in forms so diversified, 
never did the hand of the artificer attempt or 
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fashion! Volumes might be written about them: 
but the splendor of their diamond frost-work, or 
congealed dew-drops, ‘‘ rivaling Cleopatra’s ear- 
rings,’’ must be left untold. 

The most striking feature to my mind, how- 
ever, of the Alabama, is the endless groups of the 
cotton, poplar, and other splendid trees, in every 
possible shade of greenness, that adorn its long 
and serpentine course. I have seen them beauti- 
fully reflected upon the surface of the water by 
the clear light of the early morning, like sylvan 
temples—the work of no human hands; again 
beneath the gorgeous and evanescent sun-set, 
the whole tinged with the crimson flush of that 
departing hour, have I watched them: but at no 
moment do they assume so impressive acharacter, 
as at the mystic reign of twilight—while the 
last rays of the departed day alone contrast with 
the outlines of these indistinct masses, and when 
the wearied birds, wheeling and hovering above 
them, at last alight for rest in their dark and 
sheltering branches. 

These regions of peace and tranquillity—now 
the abodes of civilized life—were only a few years 
ago the special haunts of the wild and roving 


Indians, who, from the entangled cane-brakes or 
ragged cliffs, sounded their deadly war-whoop. 
Nor are these solitary shores without their tales 
of daring adventures, battles, and of death. It is 
not our duty to notice them, but rather the fairer 
works and beauties of nature as she comes forth 
from the hand of the Great Creator. Since ‘‘ the 
Indian war,’’ that title to the soil was extinguish- 
ed, and the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, have all been removed to the West. 
An immense immigration to the state then set in, 
and from a population of only ten thousand in the 
year 1810, it has now increased to over half a 
million. In 1817 Alabama was set off from Mis- 
sissippi; and in 1819 admitted into the sister 
states of the Union. 

I wanted to add something about the buds, the 
blossoms, and the birds of this vernal region— 
they are charming—but I have not time. As sub- 
jects for study, we have nothing equal to them: 
to peruse, which is written 


here is ‘‘ THE BOOK”’ 
without mortal pen! The revolution of every sun 
and the coming of every breeze bring some new 
accession of life to the vegetable or animal world. 


G. P. D. 
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OUR HOME. 


BY JULIA PALMER 


Ir is not a palace, or castle hall, 
With marble floor and ivied wall, 
And ancient parks of grand old trees, 
Waving proudly in the breeze: 
Oh, no! our home is an humble spot— 
The passer-by might mark it not; 

But there dwells Love— 

Sweet Love! 


The lowly roof is thick with moss, 
And vines of roses wind across 

The little porch; 
And there, in sweet, glad summer-time, 
When all the flowers are in their prime, 
A little blue-bird builds her nest— 
She knows she is a welcome guest, 

For there dwells Love— 

Sweet Love! 


The rooms within are low and small ; 
One single picture decks the wall— 

Our mother’s form ; 
I've watched it when the sun went down, 
And the golden clouds grew dusk and brown; 
I’ve fancied that the placid face, 
Where lin’gring love has left its trace, 

Has smiled on me ; 

It looked all love— 
Sweet love! 


There’s a little garden just below, 
W here hyacinths and daisies grow, 
And the bright anemone ; 
And a gentle river rol!s along, 
And sings a happy, gladd’ning song ; 
There grows the sweet forget-me-not— 
It tells a story to my heart 
Of love—sweet love! 


And farther down there stands a willow, 
And at its foot white pebbles lie ; 
Once when the storm-wind heaved the billow, 
And dashed the white surf madly high, 
Our father died—we heard his ery— 
It was the death-cry : 
Then came that weary, dismal morrow— 
We buried him, in bitter sorrow, 
Beneath that willow tree: 
He lies just there. 


And when we sit in quiet even, 
And watch the flowers upon his grave, 
We know that we shal! meet in heaven, 
Remembering Him who died to save— 
We bless His name; 
We love each other all the more, 
Because our father went before, 
To praise the God whom we adore, 
W ho is all love— 
Rich love! 
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THE PILGRIM’S VISION. 


BY 0. W. HOLMES. 

In the hour of twilight shadows 
The Puritan looked out— 

He thought of the “ bloody Salvages” 
That lurked all round about; 

Of Wituwawmet’s pictured knife 
And Pecksuot’s whooping shout— 

For the baby’s flesh was tender, 
Though his father’s arms were stout. 


His home was a freezing cabin 
Too bare for the hungry rat, 


Its roof was thatched with ragged grass, 


And bald enough of that; 
The hole that served for casement 
Was glazed with an ancient hat, 
And the ice was gently thawing 
From the log whereon he sat 


Along the dreary landscape 
His eyes went to and fro, 
The trees all clad in icicles, 
The streams that did not flow. 
A sudden thought flashed o’er him— 
A dream of long ago— 
He smote his leathern jerkin, 
And murmured “ Even so! 


‘Come hither, God-be-glorified, 

And sit upon my knee: 

Behold the dream unfolding 
W hereof I spake to thee 

3y the winter’s hearth in Leyden, 
And on the stormy sea. 

True is the dream’s beginning— 
So may its ending be! 


“] saw in the naked forest 

Our scattered remnant cast, 

A screen of shivering branches 
Between them and the blast: 

The snow was falling round them, 
The dying fell as fast— 

I looked to see them perish, 
When, lo! the vision passed. 


‘ Again my eyes were opened, 
The feeble had waxed strong, 

The babes had grown to sturdy men, 
The remnant was a throng; 

By shadowed lake and winding stream, 
And all the shores along, 

The howling demons quaked to hear 
The Christian’s godly song. 


“They slept—the village fathers, 
By river, lake and shore, 
When far adown the steep of time 
The vision rose once more : 
I saw along the winter snow 
A spectral column pour, 


And high above their broken ranks 
A tattered flag they bore. 


‘Their leader rode before them, 


Of bearing calm and high, 

The light of Heaven’s own kindling 
Throned in his awful eye: 

These were a nation’s champions 
Her dread appeal to try— 

‘God for the right!’ I faltered, 
And lo, the train passed by. 


‘Once more—the strife was ended, 


The solemn issue tried, 
The Lord of Hosts his mighty arm 
Had helped our Israel’s side : 
Gray stone and grassy billock 
Told where her martyrs died, 
And peace was in the borders 


Of victory’s chosen bride. 


‘A crash—as when some swollen cloud 


Cracks o’er the tangled trees! 

With side to side and spar to spar, 
W hose smoking decks are these? 

I know Saint George’s blood-red cross, 
Thou mistress of the seas— 

But what is she whose streaming bars 
Roll out before the breeze ? 


‘Ah, well her iron ribs are knit, 


Whose thunders strive to quell 

The bellowing throats, the blazing lips 
That pealed the Armada’s knell! 

The mist was cleared—a wreath of stars 
Rose o’er the crimsoned swell, 

And wavering from its haughty peak, 


The cross of England fell! 


‘Oh, trembling Faith! though dark the morn, 


A heavenly torch is thine ; 

While feebler races melt away 
And paler orbs decline, 

Still shall the fiery pillar’s ray 
Along thy pathway shine, 

To light the chosen tribe that sought 
This western Palestine! 


‘I see the living tide roll on, 


It crowns with flaming towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 

The Spaniard’s ‘land of flowers!’ 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge 
That parts the northern showers, 
From eastern rock to sunset wave 

The continent is ours !” 


He ceased—the grim old Puritan— 
Then softly bent to cheer 

The pilgrim-child whose wasting face 
Was meekly turned to hear; 

And drew his toil- worn sleeve across, 
To brush the manly tear 

From cheeks that never changed in wo 
And never blanched in fear. 
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The weary pilgrim slumbers, 
His resting-place unknown ; 
His hands were crossed, his lids were closed, 
The dust was o’er him strown: 
The drifting soil, the mouldering leaf 
Along the sod were blown, 
His mound has melted into earth, 
His memory lives alone 


So let it live unfading, 
The memory of the dead, 
Long as the pale anemone 
Springs where their tears were shed ; 
Or raining in the summer’s wind 
In flakes of burning red, 
The wild rose sprinkles with its leaves 
The turf where once they bled! 


Yes, when the frowning bulwarks 
That guard this holy strand 

Have sunk beneath the trampling surge 
In beds of sparkling sand ; 

While in the waste of ocean 
One hoary rock shall stand, 

Be this its latest legend— 


Here was the Pilgrim’s Land! 


A TRUE HEROINE. 


In August, 1819, a woman was committed to the jail of 
North Yarmouth for a most unnatural crime, She was 
a mother who had “forgotten her sucking child.” She 
had not“ had compassion upon the son of her womb,” 
but had cruelly beaten and ill-used it The considera- 
tion of her offence was calculated to produce a great 
effect upon a female mind; and there was one person in 
the neighborhood of Yarmouth who was most deeply 
moved by it. This was Sarah Martin, a poor dress- 
maker—a little woman of gentle, quiet manners, pos- 
sessing no beauty of person, nor, as it seemed, any pe- 
culiar endowment of mind. She was then just eight- 
and-twenty years of age, and had, for thirteen years 
past, earned her livelihood by going out to the houses of 
various families in the town as a day-laborer in her 
business of dressmaking. Her residence was at Caister, 
a village three miles from Yarmouth, where she lived 
with an aged grandmother, and whence she walked to 
Yarmouth and back again in the prosecution of her daily 
toil. This poor girl had long mourned over the condition 
of the inmates of the jail. Even as long back as in 1810, 
“whilst frequently passing the jail,” she says, “I felt a 
strong desire to obiain admission to the prisoners to read 
the Scriptures to them; for [ thought much of their con- 
dition, and of their sin before God; how they were shut 
out from society, whose rights they had violated, and 
how destitute they were of the scriptural instruction 
which alone could meet their unhappy circumstances.” 
The case of the unnatural mother stimulated her to make 
the attempt, but “I did not,” she says, “make known 
my purpose of seeking admission to the jail until the 
object was attained, even to my beloved grandmother, 
so sensitive was my fear lest any obstacle should there- 
by arise in my way and the project seem a visionary 
one. God led me, and I consulted none but Him.” She 
ascertained the culprit’s name, and went to the jail. She 
passed into the dark porch which overhung the entrance, 
fit emblem of the state of things within; and no doubt 
with bounding heart, and in a timid, modest form of ap- 
plication, uttered with that clear and gentle voice, the 
sweet tones of which are yet well remembered, solicited 
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permission to see the cruel parent. There was some 
difficulty—there is always “a lion in the way” of doing 
good—end she was not at first permitted toenter. To a 
wavering mind, such a check would have appeared of 
evilomen; but Sarah Martin was too well assured of 
her own purposes and powers to hesitate. Upon a se- 
cond application she was admitted. 

There has been published an interesting account of 
Mrs. Fry’s first entry into the female ward of Newgate. 
Locked up with viragos, amongst whom the turnkeys 
had warned her that her purse, her watch, and even her 
life would be in danger, “she addressed them with dig- 
nity, power and gentleness,” and soon awed them into 
compliance with a code of regulations which there was 
a committee of ladies ready to aid her in carrying into 
All this was very admirable, and, in its re- 
But Mrs. Fry wasa 


execution. 
sults, has been most beneficial. 
woman of education, and had something of the dignified 
bearing of a person accustomed to move in the higher 

yalks of life; she was also a practiced speaker in the 
meetings of the religious community of which she was 
a member, and was supported by influential and well- 
Sarah Martin’s position was the re- 
verse of this in every respect. “My father,” she says, 
I was born in June, 1791— 


tutored assistants. 


“was a village tradesman. 
an only child, deprived of my parents at an early age, 
and brought up under the care of a widowed grand- 
mother,” a poor woman of the name of Bonnet, and by 
trade a glover, at Caister. Sarah Martin’s education 
was merely such as could be obtained at a village 
school; all her real information was acquired by self- 
tuition in after life. At fourteen she passed a year in 
learning the business by which she was to earn her 
bread, and, after that time, being a superior work- 
woman, was constantly employed. She had no other 
preparation for becoming a jail-visitor than could be 
acquired from teaching a class in a Sunday school, or 
from occasionally reading the Scriptures in the sick 
ward in the workhouse. Without in any degree under- 
valuing, but, on the contrary, highly applauding the la- 
bors of Mrs. Fry, we think there was something far 
more simple, and far more nearly heroical, in the con- 
duct of her humbler sister. Of Mrs. Fry’s adventitious 
advantages Sarah Martin had none; but she had drunk 
deep into the spirit of that book, “which ever tells,” she 
says, “of mercy,” and in the strength of that spirit she 
proceeded, without confidant or companion, to convey 
comfort to those wretched outcasts. 

The manner of ber reception in the jail is told by her- 
seif with admirable simplicity. The unnatural mother 
stood before her. 
“ When I told her,” says Sarah Martin, “the 


She “ was surprised at the sightof a 
stranger.” 
motive of my visit, her guilt, her need of God’s mercy, 
&c., she burst into tears, and thanked me!” Those tears 
and thanks shaped the whole course of Sarah Martin’s 
If she had been rudely repelled, even 
But the messenger 


subsequent life 
her fortitude might have given way. 
of mercy is ever welcome to those who feel their guilt, 
and the more guilty the more welcome, if the glad tidings 
be but kindly proclaimed. “I read to her,” she adds, 
“the twenty-third chapter of St. Luke,” the story of the 
malefactor, who, although suffering justly by man’s 
judgment, found mercy from the Saviour. 

Her reception at once proved the necessity for such a 
missionary, and her own personai fitness for the task ; 
and her visit was repeated again and again, during such 
short intervals of leisure as she could spare from her 
daily labors. At first she contented herself with merely 
reading to the prisoners, but familiarity with their wants 
and with her own powers soon enlarged the sphere of 
her tuition, and she began to instruct them in reading 
and writing. This extension of her labor interfered 
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with her ordinary occupations. It became necessary to 


sacrifice a portion of her time, and consequently of her 


means to these new duties. She did not hesitate. “I 
thought it right,” she says, “to give up a day in a week 
from dressmaking, * * * to serve the prisoners. This 


regularly given, with many an additional one, was not 
felt as a pecuniary loss, but was ever followed with 
abundant satisfaction, for the blessing of God was upon 
me.” 

Her next object was to secure the observance of Sun- 
day, and, after long urging and recommendation, she 
prevailed upon the prisoners “to form a Sunday ser- 
vice, by one reading to the rest; * * * but aware,” she 
continues, “of the instability of a practice in itself good, 
without any corresponding principle of preservation, 
and thinking that my presence might exert a beneficial 
tendency, I joined their Sunday morning worship as a 
regular hearer.” 
and 





Afler three years’ perseverance in this “happy 
quiet course,” she made her next advance, which was 
to introduce employment, first for the women prisoners. 
In 1523, 


she says, “ presented me with ten shillings, and another, 


and afterwards for the men. ‘one gentleman,” 
in the same week, with a pound, for prison charity. It 


then occurred to me that it would be well to expend it 
n material for baby clothes; and having borrowed pat- 
terns, cut out the articles, fixed prices of payment for 
making them, and ascertained the cost of a set, that they 
might be disposed of at a certain price, the plan was 
The 


By means of this plan, many young 


into effect. also made shirts, 


&e. * * * 


women who were not able to sew, | 


carried prisoners 
coats 


arned this art, and, 


n satisfactory instances, had a litthe money to take at 
the end of the term of imprisonment. * * * The fund 
of £1 10s. for this purpose, as a foundaiion and perpetual 
stock, (for whilst desiring its preservation, | did not re- 


to seven guineas, and since 


£408 


quire its increase,) soon rose 


ts establishment, above worth of various articles 


have been sold for charity 
The men were thus employed :—“ They made straw 
hats, and, at a Jater period, bone spoons and seals; 


others made men’s and boys’ caps, cut in eight quarters 


material, ol 





—the cloth or moreen, or whatever my 


friends could find up to give me for them. In some in- 
stances, young men, and more frequently boys, have 
learned to sew gray cotton shirts, or even patchwork, 
with a view of shutting out idleness and making them- 
selves useful. On one occasion I showed to the prison- 


ers an etching of the chess-player, by Reizsch, which 


two men, one a shoemaker and the other a bricklayer, 
desired much to copy; they were allowed to do so, and 


being furnished with pencil, pen, paper, &c., they suc- 





c ed remarkably well. The chess-player presented 


a pointed and striking lesson, which could well be ap- 


plied to any kind of gaming, and was, on this account, 


suitable to my pupils, who had generally descended 


from the love of marbles and pitch-halfpenny in chil- 


dren, to cards, dice, &c.,in men. The business of copy- 





ng it had the advantage of requiring all thought and « 

tention atthe time. The attention of other prisoners was 
attracted to it, and for a year or two afterwards many 
continued to copy it.” 

After another interval she proceeded to the formation 
of a fund which she applied to the furnishing of work 
for prisoners upon their discharge ; “affording me,” she 
adds, “the advantage of observirg their conduct at the 
same time.” 

She had thus, in the course of a few years—during 
which her mind had gradually expanded to the require- 
ments of the subject before her—provided for all the 
most important objects of prison discipline, moral and 


intellectual tuition, occupation during imprisonment, 
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and employment after discharge. Whilst great and 
good men, unknown to her, were inquiring and disput- 
ing as to the way and the order in which these very re- 
sults were to be attuined—inquiries and disputes which 
have not yet come to an end—here was a poor woman 


who actually herself personally accomplishing 
them all! 


the very wisest that could have been imagined. 


was 
It matters not whether all her measures were 
She 
un- 
infancy ; 


had to contend with many difficulties that are now 


known; prison discipline was then in its 
everything she did was conceived in the best spirit, 
and, considering the time and the means at her com- 
mand, could scarcely have been improved. 

The full extent to which she was personally engaged 
in carrying out these objects has yet to be explained. 
The Sunday service in the jail was adopted, as we have 
seen, upon her recommendation, and she joined the pri- 
Sunday morning. 


which was to be read in her ab- 


soners, as a fellow-worshiper, on 
Their evening service, 


was soon abandoned; but finding that to be the 


sence, 
case, she attended on that part of the day also, and the 
service was then resumed. “ After several changes of 


readers, the office,” she says “devolved on me. That 
happy privilege thus graciously opened to me, and em- 
braced from necessity and in much fear, was acceptable 
and also an 


to the prisoners, for God made it so; un- 


speakable advantage and comfort to myself” These 
sentences convey but a very faint notion of the 


Fortunately, in a re- 


modest 
nature of these singular services. 
portof Captain Williams, one of the inspectors of pri- 
sons, we have a far more adequate account of the mat- 
It stands thus :-— 

November 29, 18 


prison 


ter 





—Attended divine ser- 





“ Sunday 
vice in the morning at the The male prisoners 
only were assembled. A female, residentin the town, 


olficiated; her voice was exceedingly melodious, her 


delivery emphatic, and her enunciauon extremely dis- 
tinct. The 
two psaims 


service was the liturgy of the church of 


England; were sung by the whole of the 


prisoners, and extremely we!l—much betier than I have 
in our best-appointed churches. A 


frequently heard 


en discourse, of her own composition, was read by 





wri 
her; moral tendency, involving no 
to the 


ce, the 


it was of a purely 


doctrinal points, and admirably suited hearers. 


During the 
pa 
spect, and, as far as it 1s possi 


take 


pertormance of the serv prisoners 


1 the profoundest attention and the most marked re- 
ble to judge, appeared to 
Evening service was read by 


a devout interest 


her afterwards to the female prisoners.” 


Sarah Martin is here brought before us in a new cha- 





racter. Hitherto we have seen her pursuing, energeti- 


y and successfully, certain definite practical ends of 





c 
plain and obvious utility. She now claims our attention 
From the commencement of her 


morai teacher 


as 


Sunday labors, which began probably in 1520, or shortly 





afterwards, up to 1832, she read printed sermons; from 
that time to 1837, she wrote her own sermons; from 1&37 
to the termination of her labors in 1843, “I was enabled,” 
she says, “by the help of God, to address the prisoners 
without writing beforehand, simply from the Holy Scrip- 
We 


person sO 


what kind of ad- 
the 


habits and feelings of criminals would think it right to 


tures.” were curious to know 


dresses a intimately acquainted with 
deliver to such an audience, and have been kindly per- 
mitted to peruse her unpublished notes of various ser- 
mons delivered by her in the year 1835. They have cer- 
tainly surprised us. 

We believe that there are gentlemen in the world who 
stand so stiffly upon the virtue of certain forms of minis- 
terial ordination, as to set their faces against all lay, and 
especially against all female, religious teaching. We 
will not dispute as to what may, or may not, be the pre- 
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cise value of those forms. They ought to confer powers 
of inestimable worth, considering how stubbornly they 
are defended—and perhaps they do so; but every one 
amongst us knows and feels that the power of writing 
or preaching good sermons is not amongst the number. 
The cold, labored eloquence which boy-bachelors are 
authorized by custom and constituted authority to in- 
flict upon us—the dry husks and chips of divinity which 
they bring forth from the dark recesses of the theology 
(as it is called) of the fathers, or of the middle ages, sink 
into utter worthlessness by the side of the jail addresses 
of this poor, uneducated seamstress. From her own 
registers of the prisoners who came under her notice, 
it is easy to describe the ordinary members of her con- 
gregation:—pert London pickpockets, whom a cheap 
steamboat brought to reap a harvest at some country 


festival; boors ignorance and distress led into 


whom 
theft; depraved boys, who picked up a precarious live- 
lihood amongst the chances of a seaport town; sailors, 
the boisterous hilarity 


who had committed assaults i: 
consequent upon a discharge with a paid-up arrear of 
wages; servanis, of both sexes, seduced by bad com- 
pany into the commission of crimes against their mas- 
ters; profligate women, who had added assault or theft 


to the ordinary vices of a licentious life; smugglers; a 


s; and paupers transferred from 





few game-law crimins 
a work-house, where they had been initiated into crime, 


ge was perfected. Such 





to a jail, where their knowled 
were some of the usual classes of persons who assem- 
bled around this singular teacher of righteousness. 
Judging from the notes which we have seen, her ad- 
dresses to this strange auditory were formed upon a 


ated to set before them 





regular system, which was calcu 
that particular view of Christian truth which she thought 
best suited to their circumstances and comprehension. 
She principally urged three points. I. The inseparable 
connection between sin and sorrow; the great fact, that, 
in spite of all the allurements and artful promptings of 
temptation, misery “doth vice, e’en as its shade, pur- 
sue,” and with the same certainty that effect follows 
cause in any of the physical operations of nature. This 
was a foundation upon which, before such an auditory, 
she might most safely build; and whilst she reiterated 
the position in many varieties of expression, her hear- 
ers must have felt bitterly conscious that she was not 
dealing with an imaginary case, but with a stern truth 
of which they were themselves the evidences and the 
victims. II. Her second point was, that there was a si- 


milar and equally indissoluble connection between good- 


ness and happiness. Station, wealth, and the pleasures 
of life, when viewed at a distance, seemed to lead to a 
different conclusion. They promised fairly, but if ap- 


it became evident that they 


proached, or partaken o 
excited hopes which it was not in their power to gratify, 
and that unless united to goodness, sorrow was their in- 
separable adjunct. God is eternally happy only because 
He is immutably good, and man can procure exemption 
from misery only by attaining to freedom from the 
shackles of vice. III. Her third point was to lead her 
auditors to the ever open door of inercy, and, in glowing 
strains of Bible eloquence, to invite, entreat and urge 
them to enter in. The Almighty was held forth to them 
as desirous to communicate of his own sinless, happy 
nature to all who came to Him as the willing servants 
of the crucified Redeemer; ready by his own Spirit to 
purify and guide them; to be to them as a hiding-place 
from trouble, a pavilion in which they should be kept 
secretly from the strife of tongues, a place of refuge in 
which they should be compassed about with songs of 
deliverance. 
traced to their fountain-head, a way of escape was 


pointed out, and, in the midst of their sin and shame, 





Thus. were the realities of their position 
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they were affectionately allured towards the service of 
God, as that which should give them freedom, peace and 
happiness. There is reason to believe that these doc- 
trines, urged with a kindly, warm hearted sincerity, 
were eminently successful. The respect and attention 
which would not have been yielded to a preacher who 
had endeavored to excite alarm by the enforcement of 
religious terrors, were willingly conceded to an instruc- 
tor who sought to win them to a love of purity, by con- 
siderations which, without being directly personal, flow- 
ed naturally out of a knowledge of their feelings. The 
papers we have seen are, for the most part, mere skele- 
tons or rough notes of sermons, and their entire publica- 
tion would not be desirable ; but in any more extended 
biography, a few extracts from them might be very use- 
fully introduced. 

In the year 1626, Sarah Martin’s grandmother died, 
and she came into possession of an annual income of 
ten or twelve pounds, derived from the invesiment of 
between two and three hundred pounds. She then re- 
moved from Caisier to Yarmouth, where she occupied 
two rooms in a house situated in a row in an obscure 
part of the town, and, from that time, devoted herself 
with increased energy to her philanthropic labors. A 
benevolent lady, resident in Yarmouth, had for some 
years, with a view to securing her a little rest for her 
health’s sake, given her one day in a week, by compen- 
sating her for that day in the same way as if she had 
been engaged in dressmaking. With that assistance, 
and with afew quarterly subscriptions, “ chiefly 2s. 6d. 
each, for Bibles, Testaments, tracts, and other books for 
she went on devoting every available mo- 
But dressmaking, 


distribution,” 
ment of her life to her great purpose. 
like other professions, is a jealous mistress; customers 
fell off, and eventually almost entirely disappeared. A 
question of anxious moment now presented itself, the 
determination of which is one of the most character- 
istic and memorable incidents of her life. Was she to 
pursue her benevolent labors, even although they led 
to uller poverty Her little income was not more than 
enough to pay her lodging and the expenses consequent 
upon the exercise of her charitable funcuons—and was 
actual destitution of ordinary necessaries to be submit- 
ted to? She never doubted; but her reasoning upon the 
subject presents so clear an illustration of the exalted 
character of her thoughta and purposes, and exhibits so 
eminent an example of Christian devotedness and he- 
roism, that it would be an injustice to her memory not to 
quote it in her own words:—“In the full occupation of 
dressmaking, I had care with it, and anxiety for the fu- 
ture; but as that disappeared, care fled also. God, who 
had called me into the vineyard, had said, * Whatsoever 
is right | will give you’ I had learned from the Scrip- 
tures of truth that I should be supported; God was my 
master, and would not forsake his servant; He was my 
father, and could not forget his child. I knew also that 
it sometimes seemed good in his sight to try the faith 
and patience of his servants by bestowing upon them 
very limited means of support—as in the case of Naomi 
and Ruth, of the widow of Zarephath and Elijah—and 
my mind, in the contemplation of such trials, seemed ex- 
alted by more than human energy; for Ihad counted the 
cost, and my mind was made up. If, whilst imparting 
truth to others, I became exposed to temporal want, the 
privation so momentary to an individual, would not ad- 
mit of comparison with following the Lord in thus ad- 
ministering to others.” 

Noble woman! A faith so firm and so disinterested 
might have removed mountains—a self-sacrifice founded 
upon such principles is amongst the most heroic of hu- 
man achievements. 

This appears to have been the busiest period of Sarah 
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Martin’s life. Her system, if we may so term it, of su- 
perintendence over the prisoners, was now complete. 
For six or seven hours daily she took her station amongst 
them, converting that which, without her, would have 
been at best a scene of dissolute idleness, into a hive of 
industry and order. We have already explained the 
nature of the employment which she provided for them ; 
the manner of their instruction is described as follows: 
—“ Any who could not read I encouraged to learn, whilst 
others in my absence assisted them. They were taught 
to write also; whilst such as could write already, copied 
extracts from books lent to them. Prisoners who were 
able to read, committed verses from the Holy Scriptures 
to memory every day according to their ability or incli- 
nation. I, as an example, also committed a few verses 
to memory to repeat to them every day; and the effect 
was remarkable, always silencing excuse when the 
pride of some prisoners would have prevented their 
doing it. Many said at first, ‘It would be of no use;’ 
and my reply was, ‘It is of use to me, and why should 
it not be so to you? You have not tried it, but I have.’ 
Tracts and children’s books, and large books, four or 
five in number, of which they were very fond, were ex- 
changed in every room daily, whilst any who could read 
more were supplied with larger books.” 

There does not appear to have been any instance of a 
prisoner long refusing to take advantage of this mode of 
instruction. Men entered the prison saucy, shallow, 
self-conceited, full of cavils and objections, which Sarah 
Martin was singularly clever in meeting; but in a few 
day» the most stubborn, and those who had refused the 
most peremptorily either to be employed or to be in- 
structed, would beg to be allowed to take their part in 
the general course. Once within the circle of her influ- 
ence, the effect was curious. Men old in years, as well 
as in crime, might be seen striving for the first time in 
their lives to hold a pen, or bending hoary heads over 
primers and spelling-books, or studying to commit to 
memory some precept taken from the Holy Scriptures. 
Young rascals, as impudent as they were ignorant, be- 
ginning with one verse went on to long passages; and 
even the dullest were enabled by perseverance to fur- 
nish their minds and memories with “from two to five 
verses every day.” All these operations, it must be 
borne in mind, were carried on under no authority save 
what was derived from the teacher's innate force of cha- 
racter. Aware of that circumstance, and that any re- 
bellion would be fatal to her usefulness, she so contrived 
every exercise of her power as to “make a favor of it,” 
knowing well that “to depart from this course would 
only be followed by the prisoners’ doing less and not 
The ascendency she thus acquired was 
A general persuasion of the sincerity 


doing it well.” 
very singular. 
with which “she watched, and wept, and prayed, and 
felt for all,” rendered her the general depository of the 
little confidences, the tales of weakness, treachery and 
sorrow, in the midst of which she stood !—and thus she 
was enabled to fan the rising desire for emancipation, 
to succor the tempted, to encourage the timid, and put 
the erring in the way. 

After the close of her labors at the jail, she proceeded, 
at one time of her life, to a large school which she super- 
intended at the workhouse, and afterwards, when that 
school was turned over to proper teachers, she devoted 
two nights in the week to a school for factory girls, 
which was held in the capacious chancel of the old 
church of St. Nicholas. There, or elsewhere, she was 
everything. Other teachers would send their classes to 
stand by and listen whilst Sarah Martin, in her striking 
and effective way, imparted instruction to the forty or 
fifty young women who were fortunate enough to be 


more especialiy her pupils. Every countenance was 
riveted upon her; and as the questions went round, she 
would explain them by a piece of poetry or an anec- 
dote, which she had always ready at command, and 
The Bible 
was, indeed, the great fountain of her knowledge and 


more especially by Scripture illustration. 
her power. For many years she read it through four 
times every year, and had formed a most exact reference 
book to its contents. Her intimate tamiliarity with its 
striking imagery and lofty diction impressed a poetical 
character upon her own style and filled her mind with 
exalted thoughts. After her class duties were over, 
there remained to be performed many offices of kind- 
ness, which with her were consequent upon the relation 
of teacher and pupil; there was personal communica- 
tion with this scholar and with that; some inquiry here, 
some tale to listen to there—for she was never a mere 
schoolmistress, but always the friend and counselor as 
well as the instructor. 

The evenings on which there was no tuition were de- 
voted by her to visiting the sick, either in the workhouse 
or through the town generally; and occasionally an 
evening was passed with some of those worthy people 
in Yarmouth by whom her labors were regarded with 
Her appearance in any of their houses was 
Her benevolent smile 


interest. 
the signal for a busy evening 
and quick, aclive manner, communicated her own cheer- 
fulness and energy to every one around her. She never 
failed to bring work with her, and, if young people were 
present, was sure to employ them all. Something was 
to be made ready for the occupation of the prisoners, or 
for their instruction; patterns or copies were to be pre- 
pared, or old materials to be adjusted to some new use, 
in which last employment her ingenuity was preemi- 
nent. Odd pieces of woolen or cotton, scraps of paper, 
mere litters, things which other people threw away, it 
mattered not what, she always begged that such things 
might be kept for her, and was sure to turn them to 
some account. If, on such occasions, whilst everybody 
else was occupied, some one would read aloud, Sarah 
Martin’s satisfaction was complete ; and at intervals, if 
there were no strangers present, or if such communica- 
tion were desired, she would dilate upon the sorrows 
and sufferings of her guilty flock, and her own hopes 
and disappointments in connection with them, in the 
language of simple, animated truth. 

Her day was closed by no “return to a cheerful fire- 
side prepared by the cares of another,” but to her soli- 
tary apartments, which she left locked up during her 
absence, and where “ most of the domestic offices of life 
There she kepta 
copious record of her proceedings in reference to the 
prisoners— notes of their circumstances and conduct 
during such time as they were under her observation, 
which generally extended long beyond the period of 


were performed by her own hands.” 


their imprisonment—with most exact accounts of the 
expenditure of the little subscriptions before mentioned, 
and also of a small annual payment from the British 
Ladies’ Society, established by Mrs. Fry, and of all 
other moneys committed to her in aid of any branch of 
her charitable labors. ‘Phese books of record and ac- 
count have been very properly preserved, and have 
been presented to a public library in Yarmouth. 

During all this time she went on living upon her bare 
pittance, in a state of most absolute poverty, and yet of 
total unconcern as to her temporal support. Friends 
supplied many of her necessities by occasional presents, 
but unless it was especially provided, “ This is not for 
your charities, but for your own exclusive use and com- 
fort,” whatever was sent to her was given away to per- 
sons more destitute than herself. In this way she was 
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furnished with clothes, and occasional presents were 
sent to her of bread, cheese, eggs, fruit, and other ne- 
cessaries of a simple kind. 

In the winter of 1842 her health began to fail, and it 
was with pain and difficulty that she continued, day by 
day, up to the 17th April, 1843, to visit the jail, “the 
home,” she says, “of my first interest and pleasure.” 
From that day she was confined to her apartments by a 
painful disease, accompanied by extreme bodily weak- 
ness. But nothing could restrain the energy of her 
In the seclusion of a solitary chamber, “ apart 


a universe of calm 


mind, 
from all that 
repose and peace and love,” 


could disturb, and in 
when speaking of herself 
and her condition, she remarked, in words of singular 
beaulty— 

6 I seem to lie 

So near the heavenly portals bright, 
I catch the streaming rays that fly 


From eternity’s own light!’ 


At such a time she resumed the exercise of a talent for 
the writing of sacred poetry, which had been early de- 
veloped, and had even been occasionally exercised in 
the midst of the occupations of her busy life. 

Martin 
months, suffering intense agony, which was partially 


Sarah struggled against disease for many 


relieved by opiates. A few minutes before her death 
she begged for more of the opiate to still the racking 
believed the time 


torture. The nurse told her that she 


of her departure had arrived. She, c 


apping her hands 
thank God!” and 
15th October, 1843 


the side of her grand- 


together, exclaimed—“ Thank God! 
This was on the 


at Caister, by 


never spake more. 


She was buried 


mother; and a tombsione in the churchyard bears a 
simple inscription, written by herself, which commemo- 
rates her death and age, but says not a word of her many 


virtues. The Yarmouth corporation ought to erect a 
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tablet to her memory, either in the jail or in the chance! 
of the church of St. Nicholas, in which she taught her 
class of factory girls. Her services and the debt of 
gratitude which the whole town owes to her will not be 
forgotten, although no marble tell the tale—but such a 
monument, if erected by the corporation, would relieve 
them from the suspicion that they were as ignorant of 
the moral worth as they were of the money value of 
such labors as Sarah Martin’s. Since her death the cor- 
poration has been compelled to appoint both a jail chap- 
lain and a schoolmaster. 

Past anp Present.— We build upon the ruins of our 
buried joys, as the Italians have built over the ruins of 
Herculaneum. The lava of time encrusts the scenes 
that have gone by, and upon it we raise for ourselves 


new homes, new friends, new hopes, new means <¢ 
Yet it is not therefore that all which has 
Beneath the brightness of the 


enjoyment. 
been has ceased to be. 
present hour the city of the past lies hid, and still in si- 
lence and solitude, or even at intervals in the business 
of life, will memory descend into the quiet world to 
wander again through the deserted streets, amid the 
homes of the absent and the dead. 





THE HIGHEST MOTIVE.— What a difference between 
studying for fame or money, or even to please your 
friends, and studying because God has given you cer- 
tain powers and willed that you should cultivate them 


NoruINe 1s Lost.— All that is in the designs of God is 


Know one thing that should be the rule of your 


great 
soul— Nothing is lost Though your name and the form 
of your works disappear, though you labor without a 
The Divir 


is mathematics itself, and in the crucible of the Divine 


e balance 


name, your work will not be lost, 


1 


Chemist all the atoms are counted at their exact va 





THE WHITE CASCADE. 


BY J 


Lake Erte was sti!], and it seemed to the eye 
By the fairies for revel al! lighted and drest; 

For the round moon and stars, that illumined the sky 
Like gems set ir crystal, emblazoned its breast 


As our boat slowly glided through azure and light, 
The senses were wrapt in a fanciful trance; 

And we hardly could tell if we floated that night 
Through shadowy worlds or the starry expanse 


But a murmur of waters, the music of air, 
Like the sigh of a harp-string, the breathing of love, 
Changed the current of fancy to forms no less fair, 
The deep shady shore and the cascade above 


1 often had seen it and loved it before, 

As a spot where the weary might rest from his woes; 
And dream that the toils of this sojourn were o'er, 

As he gazed on the beauty of nature’s repose. 


The calm lake was ‘neath us, the bright sky above, 
Before us a forest, a green wood of song ; 
Whence the whippowil’s plaint and the moan of the 
dove, 
With the hum of a streamlet, came sighing along. 
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And that brook, with its wavelets and silvery curls, 
As it reached the rough slope of the rock-breasted 
steep, 
White, swan-like, a torrent of brilliants and pear!s, 
All snowy and sparkling, rushed into the deep 


And there was the beech-tree, beneath whose retreat 
I sometimes had whispered to calm melancholy, 

And wept o’er the days of my childhood, replete 
With joys time had crushed as the offspring of folly 


And there was the green peak with foliage o’erhung 
All wild jutting over the cascade below, 
On which I had sat as the forest birds sung, 
And heard faintly o’er Presque Isle the slow yo-heave- 
ho. 


And then I would think of my home far away, 
And of her, though in distance, so dear to me still, 
And watch the pale shadows succeeding the day, 
And the moon’s first reflection on tree-top and hill 


When our hearts burst to life from the bramb'es inwove 
And the tired mind is sick of the world’s giddy roll, 
How sweet to retire to some spot that we love, 
And find in calm nature the friend of the soul 
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BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


**Lypra, Cousin Lydia,’’ called the sweet 
voice of a girl of sixteen, who stood at the foot 
of a staircase, ‘‘ do come down and sit with me, 
for it is growing dark, and I feel so melancholy 
all alone.’’ 


As she stood listening a minute to ascertain if 


she were heard, a profusion of silky ringlets of a 
dark chestnut color fell back from her upraised 
face, leaving her snowy forehead and temples 
bare, while her lips, bright as the red coral when 
fresh from the wave, were slightly parted so as 
to half reveal the upper row of a set of teeth per- 
fectly even and of dazzling whiteness. 

A door was opened, and the words, ‘‘ I will be 
with you in one minute, Alice,’’ were heard in 
reply to her request. 

Alice returned to the parlor, and running her 
fingers lightly over the keys of a harpischord, 
commenced singing the old ballad of Chevy 
Chase, in a voice full of low, sweet melody, and 
of that thrilling pathos which showed that her 
heart was burthened with a feeling—some might 
have called it a presentiment of coming sorrow— 
which can find no more appropriate mode of ut- 
terance than in melancholy music. She was just 
concluding the stanza, 


“Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 
Went home but fifty-three; 
The rest were slain in Chevy Chase 


Under the greenwood tree :” 


when the door opened and Lydia Rennie entered. 
Though equally beautiful, she presented in every 
respect a decided contrast to her cousin, Alice 
Dale. 
Dale, the parent of Alice, she retained only a 
faint remembrance. Her father, who had been 
dead only a few years, was a descendant of the 
Pilgrims, and being a strict and zealous Puritan, 
had prohibited her from indulging in what he 
deemed the vanities of dress and those amuse- 
ments with which the affluent and princely Mr. 
Dale delighted to gratify his daughter, who had, 
like Lydia, been deprived of her mother in early 
childhood. 

Lydia was taller than Alice, and the subdued 
colors, and in every respect severe simplicity of 
her dress, might in her case have been considered 
an advantage, as it failed to draw the attention 
from a form perfect in symmetry and grace. 

Her black hair, smooth and glossy as a bird’s 
plumage, and so long and abundant that had it 
been suffered to flow unconfined, would have 
fallen round her like a veil, was meekly parted 


Of her mother, who was a sister of Mr. 


von, xxxv.—12 


5 


over her forehead and then compressed into a 
single rich and heavy braid, which, gathered into 
a circular form, was confined at the back part of 
Over this superb head- 
dress provided by nature, she wore a little close 
cap, but of a texture so fine and transparent that 
the border which rested lightly on her brow did 
not conceal the delicate tracery of the azure 
veins. 

‘* How many homes must have been made de- 
solate,’’ said she, as if replying to the words of 
the ballad. 

As she spoke, Alice turned round, with the 
tears weighing heavily upon her long eyelashes, 
and dimming the blue brilliance of her large, full 


her finely-shaped head. 


eyes. 

‘It makes me think, Lydia,’’ said she, ‘‘ of 
this dreadful war, which, though it seemed to 
me so heroic and inspiring when I heard of the 
battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, appears, 
now it approaches our own homes, as hideous as 
it does cruel.’’ 

She was silent a few moments, and then look- 
ing earnestly into the dark, beaming eyes of 
Lydia, said—‘* Your brother—do you think that 
he will join the army ?’’ 

‘*T can have no doubt but that he will,’’ replied 
her cousin; ‘‘ nor would I prevent him had I the 
power—neither would you, dear Alice.”’ 

‘*But my father, Lydia—you know that his 
heart is with his fatherland, and if Randolph joins 
the colonists he will consider him a traitor to his 
king and banish him from his roof.”’ 

She now approached a window, where Lydia was 
seated on one of the high-backed carved chairs, 
so massy as to be scarcely a moveable, and looked 
forth into the gathering gloom. The lingering 
twilight, while it threw into dark relief the roofs 
and steeples of the city of Norfolk, situated at no 
great distance, cast faint gleams of brightness 


jupon the Elizabeth river and the fine basin which 


forms the harbor of the city. The young moon, 
alternately revealed and hidden by the rich fo- 
liage of some maples, as their boughs swayed to 
the freshening breeze, had brightened from pearl 
to silver; and the beautiful star close by its side, 
which at first seemed sunk far down in the blue 
depths of the air, had now come forth and glit- 
tered like a ‘‘ jewel on an Ethiop’s brow,’’ when 
Alice again spoke. 

‘Tt isnight,’’ said she, ‘‘and yet neither father 
nor Randolph has come home. I am afraid 
something has happened to them.’ 

‘* Here is Neptune,’’ said Lydia, as a large and 
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beautiful water-spaniel bounded towards the win- 
dow, ‘‘and my brother cannot be far distant.”’ 

The dog having announced his master’s ap- 
proach, returned and accommodated his pace to 
that of a horse, which, being white, they could 
now and then discern through the trees which 
shaded the lawn in front of the house. 

Alice being assured that Randolph was coming, 
darted away from the window to a mahogany 
table, of a circular form, that stood in the centre 
of the apartment, covered with a fine damask 
cloth, and commenced arranging some small por- 
celain cups and saucers upon a salver of chased 
silver. She had just completed her task, when 
a tall, noble-looking youth, bearing a strong re- 
semblance to Lydia Rennie, entered the apart- 
ment. He was in military costume, and the flush 
The dark eyes 
of Lydia Rennie sparkled with enthusiasm as she 
remarked the dress of her brother, but the tears 
started into Alice Dale’s, as, laying her hand on 
the sleeve of his coat, she said—‘‘ Randolph, 


of excitement was on his cheeks. 


why is this ?’’ 

‘* Why, my dear Alice,”’ 
give you pleasure rather than pain. 
do not wish me to look idly on while my com- 


said he, ‘‘ I hoped to 
I know you 
panions are struggling for liberty.”’ 

‘* No, I do not,’’ she replied; ‘‘ but my father 
—he will never suffer again to enter his 
doors.”’ 

**T am afraid he will not, Alice; and for some 
time I suffered myself to vacillate between what 


I felt to be my duty and the fear of incurring his 


’ 


you 


displeasure—not on my own account, but yours.’ 

**Do you leave us immediately ?”’ asked his 
sister. 

‘**T shall probably leave you soon,’’ he replied, 
‘*as the company I have joined hold themselves 
in readiness to march at any moment.”’ 

‘**If you had only waited till you were twenty- 
one,’’ said Alice, ‘‘ my father’s right to control 
your actions would have ceased, and his resent- 
ment might have been less bitter.’’ 

** You deceive yourself, dearest Alice,’’ he re- 
plied; ‘‘it would not have deprived it of one par- 
ticle of bitterness—and as the colonies are not 
striving for conquest, but national existence, it 
appeared to me as criminal to any longer hesitate 
to join the contest, even though in so doing I 
might possibly be obliged to sacrifice the dearest 
affections of my heart.”’ 

**You have done right, my brother,’’ said 
Lydia. ‘‘ The time has arrived when a true pa- 
triot can neither doubt nor hesitate.’’ 

‘*Hark!’’ said Alice; ‘‘I hear the sound of 
horse’s feet—my father is coming.”’ 

They all listened a moment, and found that she 
was not mistaken. 

** You must go, Randolph,” said Alice. ‘After 
what you have done you must not meet my father; 
and though the table is spread for supper, you 
cannot share our meal.”’ 
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As she spoke, she opened a door for him oppo- 
site to the one by which her father would enter. 

‘* My brother,’’ said Lydia, taking one of his 
hands and pressing it in both of hers, ‘‘ remem- 
ber, if our father were alive, he too would gird 
on his sword in the cause of freedom. May the 
God of battles be with you, and in Him be your 
trust, and you will neither falter nor faint.’’ 

‘*T cannot now speak as Lydia does,’’ said the 
tearful Alice, ‘* but——’’ 

She could say no more, and covering her face 
with her hands, strove to stifle her sobs. He 
drew her towards him, pressed his lips upon her 
forehead, and then hastened from the room, for 
the steps of Mr. Dale were heard at the threshold. 

Alice, with a strong effort to subdue her emo- 
tion, opened the door to admit her father, while 
Lydia, who had resumed her station at the open 
window, bent her eyes in anxious perusal upon 
his countenance. His mouth, firm and even stern 
in its expression when in repose, relaxed into a 
smile of singular sweetness as his eye fell on the 
lovely form of Alice, but the ray glancing from a 
golden arrow in its flight could not have been 
more transient, and his countenance darkened to 
more than its usual gloom, when, anxious to 
know if he had yet learned that Randolph had 
joined the army, she inquired, in as careless a 
tone as she could assume, if he brought any 
news. 

‘* Yes, news enough,’’ returned he; ‘‘ Ran- 
dolph Rennie has, in defiance of my known 
wishes, joined the rebels. As it is a disagreeable 
subject, and one I shall not care to recur to here- 
after, I may as well say to you now that all inter- 
course between you from this time must cease 
Whatever romantic and childish feelings of at- 
tachment you may imagine you entertain for him, 
must be cherished no longer, for never shall 
daughter of mine be connected with one who has 
proved a traitor to his lawful sovereign. I have 
been to blame, I know,”’ added he, as he sap the 
distress of Alice, who had sunk pale and trem- 
bling upon a chair, ‘‘ for permitting the son of a 
Puritan to dwell beneath my roof; but for the 
sake of a sister who was very dear to me, I have 
suffered him as well as Lydia, whom I strongly 


” 





suspect of being tainted 

Here his words were arrested by the depre- 
cating look which Alice cast from him towards 
her cousin, whose presence—she having been sit- 
ting in a remote part of the room—he had not 
noticed. 

Lydia Rennie, who had from the moment she 
first heard that blood had been shed in the cause 
of liberty, felt sure that her brother would never 
endure to look idly on, had been gradually nerv- 
ing herself for the present crisis. The anger 
which she knew that her uncle, as a firm royalist, 
would entertain towards Randolph, she thought 
it not unlikely would be extended to her, and the 
lips of her small, firm mouth were slightly com- 
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pressed, though her brow remained perfectly calm 


and serene, as his eye, following the direction of 


his daughter’s, rested upon her countenance. But 
though she could control her features, she could 
not prevent a vivid blush from breaking over her 
cheeks when she heard her brother spoken of as 
a traitor, which still continued to burn and glow 
with an intensity which imparted a dazzling bril- 
liancy to her beauty. 

‘*IT knew not that you were present, Lydia,’’ 
said he, ‘‘or I should not have given such free 
expression to my just indignation against your 
brother, as the feelings which consecrate the ties 
binding such near kindred should be respected. 
Though my doors are closed against him, you are 
at liberty to still remain as the companion of my 
daughter.”’ 

‘* Am I to understand,’’ said Lydia, ‘‘that you 
] 


prohibit all intercourse between my brother and 


me if I remain in your family ?”’ 
‘*By no means. It would be assuming an un- 
warrantable authority to attempt to rupture the 
ties that unite a brother and sister. It is enough 
tor me to prevent any new ones from being form- 
who has for- 
One 


y at- 


ed between my daughter and on 
gotten his allegiance to his lawful king. 


thing, however, I do prohibit, and that is ar 


tempt on your part to fan the flame of his mis- 
guided enthusiasm—neither let this unhappy re- 
bellion be the theme of conversation between you 
and Alice.’’ 

Alice watched her cousin’s kindling eye, who 
more than once felt tempted to say that she pre- 
ferred to seek another home, where there would 
be no danger of her inadvertently overstepping 
the prescribed barrier, but the appealing look of 
the soft blue eyes of Alice, moist with tears, 
which were turned towards her, checked this 
prouder impulse, and she meekly replied that she 
would, if possible, refrain from the interdicted 
topic. 

Early the ensuing morning Lydia received from 
her brother the subjoined billet. 

‘*T shall for a few days remain comparatively 
near you, my dear sister, as the company to 
which I belong has received orders to join the 
provincial troops, whose duty it is to defend the 
lower country against the predatory force of regu- 
Lord Dunmore, and also to 
I know that in 
your present situation you will be subjected to 


lars commanded by 
assist in the relief of Norfolk. 


much that is unpleasant, but for the sake of Alice, 
continue if possible where you are, and overlook 
what you might otherwise resent. I cannot but 
think that something will yet occur to overcome 
our uncle’s prejudices, and convince him that 
America has rights that ought not to be sacrificed 
to the rapacity of her stern parent.’’ 

In this was enclosed a short letter to Alice, 
which, besides those protestations of attachment 
natural for a young and ardent lover, contained 
one sentence which caused her much agitation 
and anxiety. This was a request to meet him 
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the next day about sunset at a particular spot 
which he designated, and as a motive to the re- 
quested interview, he observed that a battle was 
daily expected between the Americans and the 
British, after which it would be uncertain where 
the company to which he belonged would be sta- 
tioned. While the duty and obedience she owed 
her father made her one moment resolve to deny 
her lover’s request, the next brought with it 
thoughts of the anticipated battle, and she could 
not bring herself to deny him what might prove 
their last interview. ‘This reflection, as might 
naturally be supposed, when the hour to meet 
Randolph came, outweighed the colder ones 
which prompted her to the course which she 
knew would meet the approbation of her father. 
She even forbore to inform Lydia of her intention, 
lest, should the secret of their meeting transpire, 
she might draw upon her a share of her father’s 
anger, which might be harder to appease and in- 
volve more serious consequences than that she 
might incur herself 

The balmy September day was near its close, 
when, throwing over her shoulders a light silk 
scarf, she slipped into the garden, where, lest she 
should be seen and excite observation by an ap- 


yearance of haste, she walked leisurely along a 
I 





path which terminated in a thick shrubbery. She 


nd soon found herselt 


now increased her speed, 
on the brow of one of the clustering hills that 
sheltered a green and lovely glen, where she was 
to meet Randolph. ‘The braided roots of oaks 
and beeches gave firmness to the abrupt slope ot 
the hills, which rose like walls of emerald round 
this wild and flowery nest. She had somewhat 
anticipated the time named by Randolph, who 
was as yet nowhere in sight. One less accus- 
tomed to roam in the woods and among the hills 
might have hesitated to descend the steep and 
winding path without assistance, but there was 
not a mossy crag nor a foot of level turf that was 
not as familiar to Alice as her own hearthstone, 
and with light, bounding steps, scarcely availing 
herself of the wild vines and shrubs that offered 
themselves to her grasp, she soon reached the 
bottom of the glen. It was only at mid-day that 
the sunbeams stole through the leafy shade of 
the oaks and beeches, and fell like a shower of 
fairy gold upon the green moss, and threw sparks 
of silver over the tiny wreaths of foam, which a 
brook, as it went by with its low, sweet song, 


Now 


dim and unbroken shadows lay brooding upon 


hung upon the sedge and bending spray. 


the heart of this quiet glen, and the low murmur 
of the brook stole upward and mingled with the 
cool rustling of the trees and of the luxuriant 
vines, which, loaded with heavy clusters of the 
purple grape, hung in rich festoons from the 
bending branches and fell trailing along the sides 
of the green precipice. A giant elm, nursed into 
the fullest luxuriance by the moist soil it loved, 
had thrown across the brook its large twisted 
roots, which, overgrown by the rich green turt, 
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fringed with those golden-hued flowers that hang 
trembling on their stems like pendent jewels and 
love to press close to the water’s edge, formed a 
seat scarcely less gorgeous than the embroidered 
cushions of her own boudoir. The glen was to 
her the dearest spot on the earth, for it was here 
that she and her cousins used to play together in 
childhood, here that Randolph first ventured to 
speak to her of a love deeper and more fervent 
than that which bound them together as cousins, 
and where, it might be, she was destined to part 
with him forever. She had seated herself on the 
turf that covered the roots of the old elm, and as 
this last sad thought was gathering strength, she 
turned to a small opening of the hills, through 
which was revealed a portion of the sunset sky, 
ht as a sea of molten gold and unbroken by 
splendor of the sky 


br 


a single cloud. Even the 


seemed to her a mockery when her heart was so 
sad, and she turned away from a scene which at 
another time she would have contemplated with 
de if ht. 
Alice,’’ said a beloved and musical voice— 
and looking upwards, she beheld Randolph on 


the brow of the ledgy and almost perpendicular 


lescent opposite. The next moment he had 
swung himself over the edge, and rapidly letting 
himself down by grasping the wild saplings 
which here and there had found root in the bro- 


ken and rocky soil, he was soon at her side. 
The idea of their stolen meeting sent a vivid 
blush to the cheeks of Alice as she held out to 
him her hand, which he received with sentiments 
to which the incidents of the last twenty-four 
hours had imparted a depth and fervor which can 
only find a home in the innermost and holiest 
sanctuary of the heart. 

expressly 


‘* It was not, dear Alice,”’ said he, ‘‘ 


for the happiness of again seeing you that I have 
sought this interview, but to tell you of some- 
thing I have heard, which, I must confess, great 
I feel in your attachment, has 
A British officer 
who has seen you and admires your beauty, in- 


as the confidence 


caused me much uneasiness. 


tends to apply to your father for leave to pay you 
his addresses.’’ 

** And could you for a moment suppose that I 
would listen to them ?’’ said Alice, somewhat in- 
dignantly. 

‘* No,’’ replied Randolph, 
free will, though the officer—who, I think, holds 
the rank of a captain—possesses superior per- 
belongs to a 


‘not of your own 


sonal advantages, and, it is said, 
family of wealth and distinction. It is your 
father I fear. If he commands you to listen to 
him, will you have the courage to disobey ?”’ 

**T should not have the courage to disobey any 
reasonable command,”’ she replied, ‘‘ but in the 
case you speak of, no good parent will even wish 
to enforce obedience. Though I will never 
marry without “my father’s consent, I will never 
be compelled to marry a person I dislike; and be 


assured, Randolph, that my father is not one of 


those who would jeopardize the happiness of an 
only child by pressing his authority to such un- 
due limits.”’ 

‘*T think he is not,’’ replied Randolph, ‘‘ ex- 
cept for the gratification of his political prejudices, 
which to him wear the aspect of loyalty, and will, 
I am afraid, blind him even to the claims of affec- 
tion.”” He then added, somewhat playfully— 
** You are about to be assailed with temptation— 
this letter will show you that I am not wholly 
free.”’ 

As he spoke he took a letter from his pocket, 
which he 
her surprise, she found that it was written by her 
father. It bore the date of the day preceding, 
and its tone was at once conciliatory and earnest. 


unfolded and desired her to read. To 


Its object was to dissuade him from taking an 
active part with the rebels, as he styled them, in 
rele between Britain and her colonies, 
and in return for his forbearance he would reward 


him with the hand of his daughter. 

‘* You see,’’ said he, when Alice had finished 
reading the letter, ‘‘ that he does not ask me to 
take part with the British—he only requires me 
not to join in opposing them; and you see, too 
the tempting reward which he offers to induce 


my comp 


‘*Which, if you did comply,’’ said Alice, 
‘*could never be yours. I have reflected more 


upon the subject within the last twenty-four hours 
than I have ever done before; which causes it to 
appear in a different light, making that seem cri- 
minal now which before appeared only as venial.”’ 

**T knew,’’ said Randolph, with enthusiasm, 
**that you were capable of viewing it thus. 
With such sentiments I can trust you, even with 
a British officer at your te et.”’ 

‘*Do you think my father is aware of his inten- 
tion ?’’ said Alice. 

‘*T think not; but as he is—as I have ascer- 
tained—the son of a friend whom I have often 
heard him mention, he will undoubtedly be in- 
clined to give him a favorable answer.’’ 

‘‘ The twilight shadows are deepening,’’ said 
Alice, sadly, ** 
I shall come to this spot every day, 


and I must now return or I shall 
be missed. 
both loved it more than any other 
God ble 8s you, Ran- 


for we have 
ever since I can remember. 
dolph!’’ and as she spoke, she held out to him 
one of her hands, while with the other she covered 
her face to conceal her tears, which the thought 
that this might be their last parting made her 
vainly strive to repress. 

Covering the hand thus resigned to him with 
kisses, a few whispered words, such as would 
naturally flow from the lips of a lover who was 
in daily expectation of meeting the foe in mortal 
combat, were breathed into her ear, and then 
they parted. 

Alice drew her scarf over her head in such a 
manner as to conceal her face as she hurried 
homewards, for she caught a glimpse of the 


{ splendid uniform of a British officer through the 
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trees, who had just turned into the avenue lead- 
ing to the house. After gaining her chamber, 
she had barely time to arrange her hair, discom- 
posed by her hasty walk, when her father sent to 
request her presence in the drawing-room, that 
he might, he said, have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing her to Captain Merton, the son of an old and 
friend. Lydia Rennie was already 
there, and her dress—perhaps from the contrast 
British 
officer—seemed to exhibit a more severe sim- 


esteemed 
afforded by the showy uniform of the 


plicity than usual. 

The fair skin, blue eyes and light-colored hair 
of Captain Merton might have led to the suppo- 
sition that he was of pure Saxon origin—and, in 
truth, his family felt proud of being able to show 
that they claimed no kindred with those who de- 
rived their descent from the haughty Normans. 
His almost effeminate delicacy ef complexion 
was, however, more than atoned for by his re- 
markably noble and handsome features, that wore 
that frank and open expression which seldom fails 
to inspire confidence. Scarcely an hour had pass- 
ed before Alice felt assured that it would only be 
necessary to confess to him her attachment to 
Randolph Rennie, to prevent him from taking 
undue advantage of any encouragement which he 
might receive from her father as regarded herself. 
Before his departure, she even began to think 
that she should have no occasion for any confes- 
sion, if such an inference might be drawn from 
the manner in which he perused the face of Lydia 
when he imagined himself unobserved. 

The next morning, soon after breakfast, as 
Alice and Lydia sat together busy with their 
needles, Mr. Dale entered the apartment dressed 
in the uniform of a British officer. It was the 
first intimation they had received of his intention 
to take an active part in opposing the Americans. 
At this moment the report of a single cannon was 
They knew 
then that the anticipated battle was about to com- 
Alice sprung towards her father and 


borne by on the morning breeze. 


mence. 
threw herself into his arms. 

**Do not leave us, my father,’’ said she—and 
as she spoke, the thunder of the distant artillery 
again came to their ears. 

‘*T have pledged myself to bear a part in this 
day’s work,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and it is time I was 
on the ground. God bless you, Alice, and you 
too, my niece. I hope to be with you again ina 
few hours.”’ 

As he spoke, he put aside the curls from his 
daughter’s pale cheek, gave her a parting kiss, 
and immediately withdrew. 

In the silence of their chamber the cousins list- 
ened to the booming of the cannon, and beheld 
afar off the clouds of smoke that hovered over the 
battle field. 

‘* How dreadful,’’ said Alice, ‘‘ for my father 
and Randolph to meet as foes!’’ and the heroic 
sentiments which sustained her when she parted 
from her lover gave way before the terrible pic- 
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ture which this thought presented to her imagina- 
tion. 

It was not thus with Lydia. Though at times 
her face was as pale as the snowy folds of her 
lawn ’kerchief, and though there was an expres- 
sion of intense anxiety in her dark eyes, no tear 
dimmed their brilliancy, while occasionally such 
a glow of enthusiasm lit up her whole counte- 
nance as made it easy to imagine, that had her 
physical strength equaled the energy of her mind, 
she would hardly have shrunk—had not custom 
imposed its restraints upon her sex—from lending 
her personal aid in the struggle for liberty. It 
was not till the roar of the battle had ceased, and 
the cloud of smoke that hovered over the scene 
began to roll away, like the folds of a torn ban- 
ner when gathered round its staff, that the wo- 
man’s weakness asserted its claims, causing her 
tears to fall like rain-drops among the tangled 
masses of curls which were spread over her arms 
and lap, as the weeping Alice, kneeling at her 
feet, hid her face in her bosom. 

It was not long before they beheld an Ameri- 
can soldier hastening towards the house, and ran 
to meet him. 

‘* What tidings ?”’ 

‘*The red-coats are repulsed,’’ he 


inquired Lydia. 
replied, 
‘*and I have been sent to tell you that you must 
make preparation to receive Randolph Rennie, 
who is wounded.”’ 

‘* Dangerously ?’’ inquired Lydia. 

wae f replied the 
‘*though his wound, which is in the side, it is 
The blow was 


dangerously,”’ soldier, 
hoped will not prove mortal. 
from one of our own soldiers, and intended for a 
red-coat, whose life he saved by throwing himself 
before him and receiving it himself.’’ 

‘*It was your Uncle Dale whom he saved,’’ 
said a young American officer, addressing Lydia, 
and who had come up in season to hear what the 
soldier had been saying. 

At this moment Mr. Dale was seen riding ra- 
pidly towards the house. A flush of indignation 
passed over the cheeks of the young officer at 
sight of his scarlet uniform, and both he and the 
soldier turned abruptly away to avoid meeting 
him. 

‘‘ Lydia,” said Mr. Dale, throwing himself 
from his horse, and speaking in an agitated voice, 
‘*T owe my life to your brother, who will soon 
He is badly wounded, but the surgeon 
Let us go in and prepare for 


be here. 
says there is hope. 
his accommodation.”’ 

‘* Will you not have your own wound attended 
to?’’ said Mr. Dale’s black servant, pointing to 
the sleeve of his coat, the scarlet hue of which 
was in several places deepened to crimson by 
stains of blood. 


replied Mr. Dale. ‘‘I had 


‘*It is nothing,”’ 
forgotten — 

In a few minutes afterwards, several American 
soldiers were seen approaching, bearing Randolph 


Rennie on a litter. His own room was opened 
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for him, and his uncle lent his personal aid in ar- 
ranging everything necessary for his comfort. 
After being placed on the bed, he smiled as he 
met the eyes of Alice and Lydia regarding him 
with an anxiety which they could not disguise, 
and assured them that he was nearly free from 
pain, and that he felt persuaded—some, he said, 
might call it a presentiment—that he should get 
well. 

Although near the commencement of the war, 
Mr. Dale never again bore arms against the co- 
lonists. Neither did he oppose his nephew’s 
return to the American army, when his wound 
became healed and his health re-established. He 
even two years afterwards gave the hand of his 
daughter, with every appearance of satisfaction, 
to this rebel nephew. Captain Merton was pre- 
sent at the wedding, soon after which he resigned 
his commission and returned to England. Ina 


letter which Randolph Rennie received from him 
soon afterwards, he said—‘‘ The moment hostili- 
ties cease I shall return to America, for I will 
confess—what you have doubtless already sus- 
pected—that your sister has my happiness in her 
keeping. Even she—little rebel that she is— 
would not wish me to raise my arm against my 
native land; but I assure her that neither will I 
ever raise it against hers, defended as it is by a 
fraternal band, who, though 1 once deemed them 
rebels, appear to me now in every respect worthy 
of the holy name of patriots, and are destined, I 
doubt not, to achieve the liberty for which they 
are so bravely contending.”’ 

Randolph read this letter to his sister, and the 
blush which suffused her cheeks as she listened, 
was deemed by him and Alice as auspicious to 


Captain Merton’s hopes. 
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THE PINE. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Tis the lonely hour of midnight, hour solemn, deep and 
still, 

But the sweeping, panting night-wind wakes its dirges 
on the hill; 

Solemnly its notes are falling, like a funeral anthem, 
slow, 

Back the rosy hours recalling that were wasted long 


ago: 

And the lamps of ether glisten faintly, dimly on my 
head, 

While I vainly, idly listen for Time’s distant, feathery 
tread ; 


But a deep and ghastly river, without shore and without 
bound, 

Glideth onward and forever without music, without 
sound ; 

And the moon across my pillow throws a faint and 
ghostly line, 

While I listen to the moanings of the melancholy 


pine. 

Then sweet fancies come upon me of the saintly ones of 
old; 

I behold the dear departed with their locks of snow and 
gold; 


Half I hear their downy footsteps lift their echoes from 
the floor, 

As the sainted, the true-hearted tread the halls of life 
once more; 

I behold their round lips parting, half I hear their pant- 
ing breath, 

And the heaven is bright above them and the earth is 
green beneath ; 

Forms of more than mortal beauty, bards and patri- 
archal seers, 

They whose actions rust forgotten in the footsteps of the 
Years— 

They who, ere their noon of glory, passed from love’s 
sequestered vale, 


And whose scarce re-echoed story is as a remembered 
tale— 

From the gloomy oaken forest comes the owlet’s mut- 
tered whine, 

And I listen to the moanings of the melancholy pine. 

Then in solemn, slow procession, from the ceiling start- 
ing forth, 

All in golden panorama pass the nations of the earth: 

First the bustling European, crowded commerce, busy 
art, 

With their thousand queenly cities into life exultant 
start; 

Swift among his glitt’ring larches which no summer 
breezes stir, 

Born to scale the reeling iceberg, flies the daring Lap- 
lander ; 

By his thousand blooming islands rolls the Turk in glo- 
rious ease, 

And his gorgeous sails are flapping in the oriental 
breeze ; 

O’er his frozen steppes the Tartar, like a monarch, 
rushes by, 

And Aurora flames above him in the streaming northern 
sky; 

I behold the stately Indian stand amid his viny glades, 

And the white man’s footstep presses hard upon his less- 
ening shades ; 

I behold the sickle flashing where the wigwam rose of 
yore, 

And I hear the church bell tolling where the winds the 
death yell bore; 

I behold my native village looming purple through the 
trees, 

And I hear a shout of laughter swinging on the lonesome 
breeze :— 

Thus the footsteps of the Ages whisper to this heart of 
mine, 

While I listen to the moanings of the melancholy pine. 
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Tvrpaco, April 30, 1847. 

Turs is the Indian village of which Humboldt, 
in his ‘‘ Travels in South America,’’ speaks with 
such raptures, and to which, he says, after a lapse 
of more than thirty years, and after having visited 
the banks of the Obi and the confines of Chinese 
Zungaria, his ‘‘imagination constantly reverts 
with pleasure.’’ To the naturalist Turbaco pre- 
sents a large and interesting field, I doubt not— 
for immense forests surround it; birds of all co- 
lors and with every variety of note are seen on 
every tree; rich flowers, peculiar leaves and novel 
fruits adorn the shrubs and bushes, while brilliant 
butterflies, little bright-eyed lizards, a multitude 
of creeping things, immense grasshoppers, and 
swarms of golden-winged flies and bugs keep up 
a constant hum and buzz, and form a fitting cho- 
rus for the song of the canary, the cooing of the 
dove, and the chirp and whistle of various other 
inhabitants of the shady woods. These are the 
attractions for such as Humboldt; but to the mere 
looker-on at the surface of things, the person who 
cannot ramble forth amidst the thick, tangled 
undergrowth of the forests to seek for reptiles, 
birds or beasts, this village presents little of in- 
terest; and any one coming to it, having formed 
his expectations according to the great traveler's 
scale, must be disappointed. True, the mornings 
and evenings are deliciously cool; there are clear 
ngs to bathe in, and a number of pleasant 
! 


spr 


walks to romantic waterfalls or rudely cultivated 
rosas; but there is very little society for a person 
of education and refinement, and one must be 
content to mingle with the descendants of the 
negro and the Indian races, asking no questions 
for conscience sake. 

A desire to see something of rustic life in this 
republic, together with the necessity there is in 
all warm countries, that one should once in a 
while try a change of air in order to preserve 
health, were the inducements that led us to this 
place some two or three months since, where we 
expect to remain until the heavy rains drive us 
again to the Pie de la Popa. Our journey from 


Carthagena, though a very short one, was full of 


novelty tome. There being no wagon roads in 
New Grenada, our baggage, and such housekeep- 
ing articles as were absolutely necessary to ren- 
der our stay comfortable, were conveyed on don- 
keys, while we ourselves came on horseback. 
At either side of the pannier of the little donkey 
was suspended a trunk or wooden box, enclosed 


in a muchila (a bag made of rope netted together 
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very firmly), and around and about these were 
tied bundles, baskets, blankets, mats, cooking 
utensils, legs and sides of cot bedsteads, pillows, 
some articles of chinaware, together with various 
other indispensables too numerous to mention— 
and on the top of all sat one of the servants or 
guides. I believe I have before mentioned the 
manner in which the natives sit with feet crossed 
over the donkey’s neck, and a sharp-pointed stick 
in hand, with which they prick and urge on the 
patient animal. Thus mounted were the mem- 
bers of our household, all attired in their Sun- 
day’s best, and all happy at leaving behind them 
the dusty, confined streets and extreme heat of 
the city. The dress of the Indian washerwoman, 
as she sat ensconced between two immense ba- 
teas (the shallow tubs that the negroes make out 
of the trunk of some large tree by scooping it 
out), and surrounded by the implements of her 
profession, attracted my attention; and for the 
benetit of the lovers of novel costumes and latest 
fashions, I will describe it. Over a snow-white 
chemise, that was ornamented around the neck 
and sleeves by a narrow stripe of scarlet-colored 
calico, was tied her pollera or skirt, the narrow 
flounce of which hung gracefully over her don- 
key’s neck; her long black hair was neatly 
plaited, and fell about her broad shoulders and 
straight back; a straw hat was jauntily set on 
one side of her head, and a pair of gaudy gold 
ear-rings, together with a string of blue glass 
beads, to which was attached a little cross, with 
the addition of a pair of chancletas (slip-shod 
shoes), and a very bright yellow handkerchief 
around her neck, composed her riding costume 
entire, and made her a woman of considerable 
consequence—in her own estimation at least. 
The cook, the nurse, &c., each sported some gay 
calico, while the men were content with their 
osnaburg pants and shirts—the latter, of course, 
hanging over the former, according to the prevail- 
ing fashion of the country. The advanced party, 
composed of the donkey equestrians, and num- 
bering some eight or nine persons, were dispatch- 
ed an hour or two before we set off, nor did we 
overtake them until near Ternero. Ternero, 
which, being translated, means Calf—or, to give 
it a more euphonious name, Calfville—is situated 
on a most barren, desolate-looking hill-side, and 
consists of perhaps a dozen of miserable mud 
hovels, without windows, thatched with palms 
and surrounded by filth, some of them so low 
that I cannot imagine how a person can stand 
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erect in them. About them were a wretched- 
looking set of negroes, the younger ones in a 
state of complete ‘‘ nudity,’’ and the elders but 
half clothed; pigs abounded, and a raw-boned 
donkey was here and there seen seeking for food 
about the doors of this romantically-named vil- 
lage. One would pass Ternero by without a 
thought were it not that this is the only place on 
the road between Turbaco and Carthagena, a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles, where a single habitation 
is to be seen (if we except the two houses at Cay- 
man,) and that here is the commencement of a 
famous carriage-road that government is making 
for the public good. Upon it the prisoners, with 
a heavy chain and ring upon the leg, are com- 
pelled to work; and I could not but sigh to think 
of the sufferings the poor creatures must endure, 
toiling all day in the sun thus shackled. Here 
punishment is not graduated according to the 
offence, and the unhappy wretch who has com- 
mitted some slight fault has to undergo the same 
degradation, the same punishment as the high- 


way robber and the man who has been guilty of 


manslaughter. That criminals should be obliged 
to work is in this country a salutary arrange- 
ment, for idleness being the prominent charac- 
teristic of the people, labor is certainly a punish- 
ment; but that it should be inflicted indiscrimi- 
nately is not wise. But the Ternero road is being 
made and has been making for more than two 
years past, and yet not more has been done than 
would occupy an equal number of men in the 
United States for certainly not over a month. 
That it should ever have been undertaken is a 
wonder, truly, and says much for the spirit and 
enterprise of the Colombians. Native operatives 
under foreign guidance do well, but where di- 
rectors and workmen are both of this enervating 
clime, little can be expected. 


Leaving ‘Ternero and riding upon the side of 


the new road, which resembles in a measure the 
roof of a house, we passed through groves of the 
catia brava or bamboo, along narrow paths, and 
at length reached Turbaco, shortly after the ora- 
cion or evening hour of prayer had rung. Ar- 
rived at the cottage that we were to inhabit, we 
found a neat but small parlor, paved with marble 
and nicely whitewashed; at either side a small 
chamber; and, answering to our back buildings 
at home, a large comedor or paved and thatched 
shed, under which breakfast and dinner are taken. 
Kitchen, servants’ rooms, &c., were in a yard, 
where were growing cocoanut, orange and lime 
trees. Soon we began to search for the furniture 
of this snuggery, and at length were enabled to 
find four large wooden arm-chairs, with seats 
and backs of leather, upon which were engraved 
the initials of the owner's name; three common 
Windsor chairs that could not stand alone, but 
were ranged along the wall to “‘ save appear- 
ances ;"’ two very ordinary tables, some pantry 
furniture, and one looking-glass. These, together 
with the few things we had brought with us, con- 
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stituted the sum total; and forthwith we set to 
work to regulate and clean them, all being full 
of dust and considerably worm-eaten. In the 
chambers we made ottomans of our trunks, sub- 
stituted calabashes for wash-basins, put up ropes 
upon which to string our clothes; in lieu of bu- 
reaus and wardrobes, stowed all we could into 
baskets and boxes; spread down mats upon the 
ground floors, put up white curtains to the grated 
windows, and soon looked quite comfortable and 
felt at home. In the parlor, the four chairs, two 
tables and some pictures were added to and im- 
proved by covering the tables, scattering some 
books upon them, hanging up a hammock, and 
repairing the broken chairs so that they could 
stand alone, if they would not do to be sat upon. 
Our domestic arrangements thus completed, we 
sallied forth to view the village, which is situated 
on a bill, and is about twelve hundred feet above 
the level of the ocean—consequently we have 
cool mornings and evenings, and not unfrequently 
find it necessary to sleep under a blanket. The 
mid-day sun, however, beams with great power 
upon Turbaco, and from ten in the morning until 
three in the afternoon the heat exceeds even 
that of Carthagena, the thermometer frequently 
rising above 90°. In none of these southern 
countries is the ground covered with grass as at 
home, nor are trees allowed to grow in the 
streets, for fear of attracting more than the usual 
quantum of those tormentors, the mosketoes—so 
that one is completely exposed to the heat, and 
the eye suffers from the intense glare of the sun 
upon the bare earth. Back of the house in which 
we reside is a most extensive and charming land- 
scape, reminding me of some of the beautiful 
views from the mountains in Cumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, except that here are wanting those 
evidences of cultivation that everywhere meet the 
eye in that rich land. Few and far apart are seen 
the little rosas or small farms, upon which is usu- 
ally a rude hut scarcely better than a cow- house. 
About four leagues off lies the town of Arjonu, 
whose whitewashed church is visible to the naked 
eye. Here stands a gigantic tree towering above 
its neighbors; there hangs a light mist upon the 
mountain side; far off a heavy cloud is pouring 
its contents upon the valley beneath, and distant 
thunder is heard; while just at our side are seve- 
ral fine trees in full blossom, the whole atmo- 
sphere laden with their sweet perfume. In the 
morning, before the sun has risen, this scene is 
peculiarly imposing. A vast sea seems to be 
bounded by the distant mountains, while the tops 
of the hills resemble little islands, and a tree 
standing alone in the midst of these imaginary 
waters, looks like a becalmed vessel. At other 
times I have been reminded of a winter scene, 
when the evergreens contrasted so beautifully 
with the pure white snow. Even our little boy, 
after more than two years’ absence from the 
United States, exclaimed, upon seeing the mist- 
covered valley for the first time—‘‘ The snow! 








LETTERS FROM 


’ 


Humboldt tells us of a view he en- 
joyed, from the terrace surrounding his residence, 
of the colossal mountains of the ‘‘ Sierra Nevada 
de Santa Marta,’’ part of which was covered with 


the snow!’ 


perennial snow. From no part of Turbaco are 
these mountains now visible—and I have strain- 
ed my eye in vain to discover anything that 
might resemble them. ‘True, terraced houses 
ire no more hereabouts; wars and several exten- 
sive fires have destroyed the beauty of the vil- 
lage, and one-story cottages, built of bamboo and 
thatched with palm, are all that remain—but I 
have heard of no great changes in the natural 
world, and presume that as the mountains now 
are they have been for ages. These cottages 
have generally mud floors, and are, with few ex- 
ceptions, miserable-looking affairs, being mere 
sheds, and rarely clean. The style of furnishing, 
0, is poor, even among the higher class of so- 


k, one dirt-begrimed com- 


ciety ; and a hammoc 


mon table, the drinking apparatus, consisting of 


1 tenaja (large earthenware jar), and drinking 
ips of the same material, together with a very 


w chairs, covered with hides, the ‘‘ hairy side 


ut,’’ constitute all the furniture requisite for a 


well set off sala. Among the poorer people, the 
valls to lean against, the floors to sit upon, the 
) 


la to cook cochs in, an earthen dish to fry 





plantains in, batea to bathe the baby and to 
wash the olla and earthen dish in, and a rope 
stretched from side to side of the apartment to 
hang the scanty wardrobe on, comprise the good 
man’s all of ‘* muebles,’’ and render him the envy 
)f some yet poorer being to whom a still smaller 
portion of this world’s goods has fallen. Happy 
1e who has his bedstead in one corner of his 
palace! ‘These bedsteads are made of unbarked 
sticks driven into the ground, which make a 
foundation upon which other sticks are tied to 


form the sides, while the sacking is compose d of 


perhaps a softer kind of sticks, a number of 


which, being laid close together, form the deli- 





ig- place for the contented mind of the 


cious res 
wearied owner of this luxury. How people can 
sleep with comfort upon the bare floor in this 
country I cannot imagine, for the cienpie, centi- 


pede and scorpion abound in all parts, and their 
sting is painful and considered very dangerous. 
Twice, while living at the Pie de la Popa, I was 


bitten by the former reptile, and for a few hours 
suffered considerable pain, the part swelling with 
much inflammation. Here, a few nights since, I 
was awakened by something crawling upon my 
urm, and upon searching the bed, found a centi- 


ede, of some four or five inches long, snugly 
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laid up in the folds of the sheet. However, I 
have been peculiarly favored by the attentions 
and visits of these ugly centipedes—for it is un- 
usual to encounter so many as I have, and many 
persons have lived for twenty years here and have 
never once been bitten. Humboldt’s account of 
the snakes chasing the rats in the houses and 
pursuing the bats upon the roofs, gave me quite 
a horror of Turbaco; and had not I been assured 
by persons who had resided here, and my own 
countrymen visitors to it, that such was not the 
case, nothing would have induced me to venture 
ing a few months in such an infested 
neighborhood. In my daily rambles through the 
woods, over rocks and among brambles, along 


upon pass 





water courses and in deep dells, I have not seen a 
single snake, nor within doors have I met with or 
even heard a solitary rat. So much forthe mighty 
changes that have taken place in the last thirty 
years. People tell me that it sometimes happens, 
during the rainy season, when vegetation is rank, 
a snake will find its way into a house, but upon 
being noticed it will quickly retreat—nor do they 
ever attempt to defend themselves even when at- 
tacked. Bats are numerous here as in the city 
and at the Popa, but with a mosketo net over the 
bed nothing is to be feared, and they can revel 
and sport about the room at pleasure, while we 
sleep in safety. Many accounts have been given 
me of their blood-letting propensities; but no 
fears are felt for the consequences when the foot 
is attacked, death only ensuing when they fix 
upon the nose. These phlebotomists are doubt- 
less vampires, but in this country the generic 
term murciegalo is applied to all. Humboldt 
never was a housekeeper in Turbaco, for if so, 
he would have told us of the cockroaches, so big 
that they look like one of ours seen through a 
magnifying glass, and so many that every cup- 
board, shelf and box is full of them. The armies 
of ants, too, escaped his notice, sweeping path- 
ways through the woods and yards, creeping 
about the walls, traveling upon one’s neck and 
hands, getting into milk-pots, ruining the sweet- 
meats, killing trees, and causing the downfall of 
fences. Comejens, moths and other little insects 
are never idle for a moment upon the woodwork 
of houses, and clothes and bed-linen are some- 
night’s time. 


times destroyed by them in one 


} 


Such are some of the p! 


knowing that they exist, all that is necessary is 


igues of the tropics—but 


to guard against them as much as possible, pa- 
tiently bearing the bite of the mosketoes and 
regens, and remembering the consolatory proverb 
of there being nothing perfect in this world. 
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Fig. 1. 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


By John 


A Cottage in the old English style. 


Robertson, Esyq., Architect. 


The elevation is shown in Fig. 1; the ground- 


o 

plan in Fig. 2, and the bed-room floor in Fig. 3. 
De scription — This cottage is about to be built 

for a gentleman with asmall family. The ground 


to be attached to it is chiefly level throughout, 


with the exception of a raised bank near the ad- 
joining property, which would have been the best 
site for the intended building; but the proprietor 
objected to this situation, lest at a future period 
his neighbor should erect anything near the cot- 
tage that might give annoyance or appear disa- 
} 


greeable. It was not likely that this would be 


the case, but its bare possibility led the proprietor 
and architect to adopt a situation at the opposite 


extremity of the ground, near the public road. 
The first object in choosing this latter site, was 
to select the highest and driest spot, and that 
whence the most extensive and best view could 
be obtained from the window, as well as to secure 
the greatest seeming extent of pleasure-gardens 
when the ground should be properly laid out. 


The entrance-porch was originally in the gar- 


wrt 
den front, in the situation of the ante-room (Fig 


2), and the approach swept round the east end of 


the building from the public road behind; but 

here again the proprietor suggested that, while 

the chief front was to the south, and consequently 

facing the pleasure-grounds, he should like the 
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entrance-porch to be behind, or to the north, as 
it would, he thought, give the family in his ab- 
sence a feeling of greater security in so lonely a 
spot, by having the entrance to the public road. 
The plan was, therefore, altered to suit these 
views, and is here presented in its amended form. 

The building is to stand about fifteen or six- 
teen yards from the road, and is to be approached 
by a covered way to the entrance, from which no 


view will be had on either side. 


This arrange- 
ment is intended to carry out the idea that, how- 
ever ill-chosen or unsatisfactory the situation may 
uppear to a visitor on his first entrance, yet, when 
taken to the sitting-room windows, or to the lawn 
in front, he would be rather surprised, and ready 
to give up his first impressions as to the inappro- 
priateness of the site. 

The family at present being small, the two 
servants kept are to occupy one of the up-stairs 
bed-rooms; but, should the family become larger, 
it is intended to raise the wing containing the 
wash-house, &c., and make two bed-rooms over 
for the servants. 

Accommodation.—F ig. 2 is the ground-plan, in 
which a is the entrance-porch, which is to be 
finished by a covered roof, and to have Gothic 
niches in the angles for statues, &c. From this 
we pass to the hall and stair-case, 6, by a Vene- 
ian door, the upper part of which is glazed with 
stained glass; thence to a small ante-room, c, 
from which there is a door to the covered terrace, 
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GROUND PLAN. 


n. From the hall we enter the dining-room, d, 
the two windows of which are to be brought down 
to the floor, and to open like French casements, 
so as to admit of easy access to the terrace when 
the ante-room is occupied. From the hall we 
likewise enter the drawing-room, e, which has 
a door to the ante-room; also the kitchen, f. 
The kitchen door from the hall is finished on the 
stair-case side in the same manner as the doors 
of the principal rooms. This door will only be 
occasionally used as an entrance from the porch 
to the kitchen, as there is a back entrance through 
the yard and wash-house for servants, &c. From 
the kitchen there isa coal-closet, g; back-kitchen 
or wash-house, with copper, 4; place for cleaning 
knives, &c., i; larder, k; store-closet or pantry, 
1 There are two water-closets, m, m, both un- 
der cover, one entering from the porch, and the 
other from the terrace. Under the principal stairs 
is a flight of steps, o, shut in by a door, descend- 
ing to the wine and beer-cellars, &c., which are 
underneath the dining-room and terrace, and are 
lighted from grated openings in the paved flooring 
of the latter. Behind the wash-house, at p, there 
is a kitchen yard, hid by shrubbery in front, which 
contains the undressed meat larder, coal-shed, 
wood-house, privy, well, drying ground, &c. 

Fig. 3 is the plan of the chamber floor, in 
which g and r show the landing and stairs; s, 
balcony over the ante-room, entered from the 
stair-case window; ¢, principal bed-room; w, 
second bed-room; v, third bed-room; w, linen 
closet; x, lobby. 

Fig. 1 is a perspective view of the south and 
east fronts. 

A few other apartments and conveniences 


might have been introduced in this design, did 
the amount to be expended and the size of the 
family warrant it; but, this not being the case, the 
architect’s endeavor was to make the most of the 
means allowed him, and to produce a comforta- 
ble little habitation for a gentleman of limited 
income. His instructions were to design ‘‘ a neat 
cottage in Gothic style, with a covered terrace, 
that should contain two sitting-rooms and three 
bed-rooms, with other conveniences, and the es- 
timate not to exceed from $3,250 to $3,500."’ 
How far he has succeeded, he leaves the reader 
to judge. 

Specification. —The foundations are to be eigh- 
teen inches thick, with proper footings, and the 
walls to be carried up of fourteen inch brick-work; 
the best gray stocks to be used externally, and to 
be picked of a uniform color for the fronts, and 
finished with a neat, straight joint. The openings 
all round, and chimneys, to be faced with cement 
in imitation of stone. The roof of the terrace 
to be supported by rustic limbs of trees, having 
the bark left on, and placed on stone plinths, 
with wooden caps, frieze and cornice. The pen- 
dents and fivials to gables to be of oak, and the 
verges to be finished with moulded boards, and 
ornamental hangings of one and a half inch well- 
seasoned deal, painted in imitation of oak. The 
bow window to be finished above the level of the 
sill with wood painted in imitation of oak, and 
covered with lead. The roof to be covered with 
slates laid on five-eighth inch deal boarding, with 
proper lead flashings to chimney shafts. The 
ridges and valleys to be covered with lead. The 
windows to be splayed and finished with mullions 
and transoms. The balcony to have an ornamental 
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iron railing in front. The flues to be ten inches by 
twelve inches, except that of the kitchen, which 
is to be twelve inches by fourteen inches. The 
terrace wall, above the surface, to be bounded 
by a stone plinth, and the door-steps and steps 
from the terrace to the garden to be of York 
stone. The 
Dantzic-on-Memel fir, with oak sleepers for the 
ground-floor, and oak lintels over the openings, 
&c. The windows to be glazed with the best 
second crown glass. 

The interior to be finished with the best well- 


bearing timbers to be of the best 


$A LOD AOA From 


TO A 
BY M. 


By the spirit’s pure revealing 
Written on thy radiant broow— 
By the smile serenely stealing 
O’er thy placid features now— 
By the lips so sweetly parted 
In the deep repose of thought— 
By the true and loving hearted, 
With thy stronger nature wrought— 
By thy scenes that, from my childhood, 
Linked my yearning heart to thine— 
By the scenes from bower or wildwood 
Gorgeous hall or humble shrine— 
By thy name on household altars— 
By thy place beside the hearth— 
By the mind that never falters— 
By that mind’s mysterious birth,— 
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seasoned yellow deal, in a plain but subst anti 
manner, and all the door panels, mouldings, room 
cornices, chimney-pieces, and other finishing cha 
racteristic of style, to be of a Gothic description 
The stairs to have an ornamental Gothic railing 
or balustrade, and boarded in from the string to 
the floor. The upper part of the door from the 
hall to the ante-room to be glazed with stained 
glass. The whole of the wood-work externally 
to be painted in imitation of oak. 

Estimate, including the out-offices, &c., about 
$3,350. 





PORTRAIT OF MISS LESLIE. 


ELIZABETH WENTWORTH 


Gentle lady, thou hast bound me, 
With a strong and winning spel! 
Spell affection threw around thee,— 
Help me, heaven, to guard it well! 
Though on altars high as holy, 
Stands thy name with laurel wreathed 
Yet from the true heart, if lowly, 
Take the love sincerely breathed 
And if ever thou art pining, 
With the laurels on thy brow, 
Or around thee see declining 
Leaves that weave thy garland now— 
Think thee of my love unspoken, 
Humble though its incense be, 
And, though other ties are broken, 
Think one true heart beats for thee 








THE FINISHING SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


BY PENNY PATCH, 


PART I. 


Miss Atmrna Jonnson was a tall lady—a lean 
lady—a high capped lady—a precise lady—a won- 
derfully clever lady—and Miss Almira Johnson 
was also a celebrated school-mistress, known far 
and near, and reverenced and held in awe by all. 
To say that Miss Almira Johnson was a single 
lady—and from good reasons had chosen to remain 
so—would be to place her on a level with the 
scores of unmarried female teachers, with which 
our country abounds, and would give but a faint 
idea to the reader of this lady's experience in all 


matters concerning the sex generally. But when 
I say that Miss Almira’s maiden heart had gone 
through a vast deal more than most married ladies’ 
hearts, I only repeat what Miss A. herself, with 
many ominous looks, said daily to her young 
ladies, and indeed to all who came within her 
reach. 
the lady’s life, and relate it, as she was wont to 
tell it to her listening pupils, as an earnest of 
what they themselves must expect to encounter 
when entangled amid “‘ the pain, the agony, the 
doubt,”’ of the noblest of passions. 

Away down in some dark unknown county, 
which Miss Almira chooses to leave blank, for fear 
her listeners might hunt him out, there lived a man 
—and oh! sucha man! with romantic nose, eyes, 
mouth, and teeth, who, chancing to meet the 
lovely Almira in a woody glen, falls over head 
and ears in love with her upon first sight, and 
proceeds immediately to get down upon his knees, 
soiling his pants in the mud and mire in a most 
extravagant manner, and forthwith offers up his 
love at her immaculate shrine. The blushing 
Almira bids him rise, accompanied by a soft and 
gentle ‘‘Ah! do,’’ 
irresistible. He arises, walks with her home, 


whose magic is, of course, 


proposes to father and mother, who reject his 
overtures with disdain, calling him ‘‘the crazy 


gentleman.’’ 


This sends a barbed. arrow to the lovely Al- 
mira’s young heart, and so deeply wounds ber 
delicate sensibilities, that she forsakes father, 
mother, sister, brother, and goes off—not with 
her ardent lover—ah, no! she could not do that, 
for in her folly she was wise —but to teach school— 
and in a manner take up her cross, and make it 
the business of her life to guard young ladies 
against young gentlemen. 

Thus, the heroine of this adventure would, in 
fitful mood of tender confidence, relate her simple 
tale of woe, thereby bringing out as fine a moral 
as one need have to ponder and meditate upon, 
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We will recur to this eventful period of 


OF VIRGINIA. 


and thereby enlisting the sympathies, and the for- 
bearance, and admiration, and love, of mankind, 
for one, who had, unfortunately, loved ‘‘ no 
wisely but too well.’’ For the date of this episod 
in her history, the preceptress generally referred 
them to a period as remote and obscure as th 
dwelling of her hero. Miss Almira never failing 
to conclude this romantic hinge, on which turned 
her future life, by assuring the listening damsels 
that this thing occurred during the tender years 
of her indiscreet youth—and that during her pre 
sent youth of discretion, she had made it a poin 
to refuse all suitors, however ardent, or to use her 
own expressive words, however ‘‘ enthused.”’ 

To see Miss Almira’s hopeful pupils in her im 
mediate presence, one would fancy that they, lik: 
They 


were so very afiectionate, so emulous to do he) 


her former beau, loved her to distraction. 


slightest bidding, calling her, as she herself had 


taught them to call her, ‘‘Aunt Ally,”’ o 
‘*Sweet Miss Ally,’’ or by her favorite epithet 


our own charming Ally.’’ But when the gay 
sunbeams of that lady’s presence disappeared 
with her, a visible darkness came over her sate 

lites. ‘‘ The old soul’s in fine spirits to-day,’ 
says one—‘‘ Hot cakes for supper now, certain,’ 
says another—‘‘ Crazy man’s interesting history 
over hot cakes, for seasoning,’’ says a third— 
‘* With author’s last additions and corrections,’ 
says a fourth. ‘‘Hush! here she comes:’’ buz 
—buzz—buzz—are the only sounds now heard 
the pupils suddenly becoming so studious tha 
even their ‘ 


heeded. 


Miss A. Johnson, from step to step, had rise: 


‘charming Ally’s’’ entrance is un- 


from the humble situation of assistant in a common 
day school, to principal in a fashionable boardin; 
school, in the growing town of Clifton. A young 
lady, in this section of country, could never ven 
ture to hold up her head, who had not receive: 
her last polish at this select seminary. ‘The 
patronage of the rich and influential had enable« 
the principal to spare no expense in procurin; 
valuable assistants. A native Frenchman taugh 
her young ladies to speak and write French witi 
fluency and ease. Dancing masters, music mas 
ters, Latin, Greek, and Italian masters, ladies 
who taught the airs and graces, ladies who taugh: 
the lower branches, and wise experimenting ge 

tlemen, who came daily to dislocate Miss Joh 

Thus, th 
young ideas of her pupils were taught to shoo 
in all possible directions, and to indulge in scien 
tific research amid the ‘‘ Heavens, the earth, anc 
the waters under the earth,”’ and if they were no 
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son’s valuable and costly apparatus. 
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learned in everything it was not Miss Almira’s 
fault certainly. 
pupils, at this far-famed seminary, was one who 
would carry off the palm of beauty anywhere. 
Virginia Bellenger was an orphan girl, of great 
had been sadly 


Among the most interesting 


wealth, but who, poor thing, 
neglected by both guardian and friends: although 
many of the young ladies complained unceasingly 
of the bad fare, the poor fires, and hard thumps, 
received at this establishment, poor Jinny was 
never heard to murmur ; she took all these meekly 
and thankfully, being much kinder treatment than 
she had ever received before. The sweet girl was 
full of life, and innocent glee—never seeing things 
darkly through her bright eyes—never complain- 
ing, never wounding the most delicate feelings, 
and yet ever as full of pranks and tricks, and 
frolic and fun, as a lamb on a summer’s day. 
Virginia Bellenger was a pretty blond, with 


the fairest face, the rosiest cheek, the brightest 


} 
curis, 


the clearest laugh, the lightest step, and 
the most beautifully rounded form. She pos- 
seased fine talents too—was very quick, and really 
charming in light conversation; but if there was 
anvthing she hated on earth it was a book. She 
would not study, Miss Almira could not make her 
study ; she had tried every punishment in her cate- 
gory without the slightest effect. She had locked 
poor Jinny up in a dungeon, and called upon wild 
beasts and evil spirits to devour her there ; but the 
girl's face would come out of the darkness more 
bright and cheerful than ever. She once made her 
spend a whole day in a dim cellar, where, accord- 
ing to Jinny’s account, she had feasted like a prin- 
cess. She told her classmates that while in the 
cellar she regaled on sugar-plums and brandied 
peaches, and all kinds of nice things, which were 
ranged on the shelves in great jars. This, though, 
the young ladies feigned not to believe, for they 
never suspected that Miss Almira kept such things. 
Poor Jinny was put to bed early one morning, 
for not knowing a knotty Bible lesson. At night, 
when the prece ptress opene d the door, expe cling 
to find her naughty pupil in tears of repentance 
for her misconduct, what was her surprise to find 
her sitting at a window, in high chat with several 
old ladies in the street, with whom she had 
scraped a temporary acquaintance! In short, our 
young friend Jinny was of so elastic and buoyant 
a temperament that nothing could bend her, and 
after many futile attempts, of an extraordinary 
break-down nature, Miss Almira gave her out as 
incorrigible, and let her go her own way. This 
young creature possessed a very fastidious and 
refined taste for music, dancing, singing, drawing, 
and all those light frivolous ‘‘ airy nothings,’’ for 
which Miss Almira had no respect, being igno- 
rant of them herself. But, horrible to relate! in 
moral philosophy, astronomy, geometry, algebra, 
and chemistry, Jinny was a dunce, and actually 
fell asleep in her classes! Inher person she was 
always neat and tidy, sometimes jaunty, or as 
Miss Almira said, ‘‘ horribly Frenchified.’’ She 
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must have been ‘‘ Frenchified’’ in more things 
than dress, for, according to Monsieur Guizot’s 
report, she said her French lessons beautifully ; 
was an ornament to her class, and a shame to he 
elders. 

‘*How is Miss Bellenger progressing in her 
French, monsieur?’’ inquired Miss Almira, bend- 
ing her tall form to enter the door of the French 
school-room. 

** Magnifique ! ma’mselle,’’ exclaimed the gen- 
tleman, rising. and offering Miss Almira a seat, 
** Ma’m’selle Vir- 
gin-ie est une écoliére trés belle et trés joli,’’ con- 
tinued Monsier, looking at the beautiful girl, and 
speaking in an unknown tongue to Miss Almira. 

‘*T am truly glad to hear you say so,”’ replied 
that lady, walking room, having 
judged more from Monsieur’s gestures than his 
words, what he had said. ‘‘ Make out her report, 
if you please—I send her circular to her guardian 


with the most winning grace. 


across the 


to-day. 


‘Tres bien, Mademoiselle, je suis a votre 
service, ’’ and Monsieur smiled admiringly on the 
tall preceptress, and gracefully bowed out that 
stately lady, with her shrewd questions. 

At 10 o'clock the French room bell rang 
Mademoiselle Bellenger must go to M 
Accordingly, Jinny, laden with a 


Guizot 
immediately. 
formidable pile of books, obeyed the summons 
Now, gentle reader, here is a specimen of the 
young lady’s French lessons, which she had the 
credit of repeating so beautifully. There was a 
jointed screen, which partitioned off Monsieur 
and his pupil from the room—Jinny with her pile 
of books, enters the enclosure made by the screen 

‘** How is my pretty pupil, to-day ?”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ replied the girl, emphasizing the 
first word. 


se yr? 


setter since yesterday 
** Infinitely.”’ 
‘* Eh bien, toujours couleur de rose; Je suis heu- 


reux! Je suis content !”’ 


said the teacher in an 
under tone, bending over the blushing girl, and 
taking her small hand—‘‘ When shall we meet 
again ?”’ 

“This evening, when Miss Ally goes to the 
baker’s, and the girls are out walking.”’ 

** Where, mon chere ?”’ 

‘*Here,”’ said the girl. 

Monsieur puts Jinny down as perfect in his re- 
ports, and rings his bell again. One by one the 
trembling young ladies repeat their lessons, and 
none of them ever said that Monsieur was not a 
hard task master. 

This Monsieur Antonie Guizot was a splendid 
fellow—too young and too handsome for a teacher, 
Miss Almira said; but then he was always so 
polite—had such nice morning compliments for 
her, and such irresistibly tender ‘‘ bon soirs’’ for 
her, frequently brought her a choice bouquet in the 
morning when he came, and was always so ready 
and willing to take charge of herself and scholars, 


to concerts or pic-nics, or indeed everywhere— 








THE FINISHING 


so Miss Almira wisely concluded that she might 
seek further, and never find a better, and so Mon- 
sieur Guizot remained. 


PART II. 


The new session at this ‘‘ finishing’’ seminary 


for young ladies had just commenced, and of 
course Miss Almira’s rules were more strict ; her 
tasks longer; her keen eye more vigilant, which 
has been a custom with schools from time imme- 
morial. 

On Monday Miss Almira gave her scholars a 
few sums of the most puzzling nature to work 
out, while she superintended some little classes 
in the next room. The dutiful young ladies, with 
their heads leaning on their hands, ciphered away 
with mght and main. Our friend Jinny was 
among these unfortunates ; she too had a hard 
sum to do; and with her slate, completely hid by 
her long curls, she seemed intently obeying com- 
mands. At an unexpected moment Miss Almira 
returned, and quickly approached Virginia. 

‘*Miss Bellenger, your slate, if you please.’’ 


No answer from the lips under the waving veil of 


curls. Miss Almira, somewhat offended, pushed 
aside the tangled tresses, and to her surprise 
found the long lashes laying placidly on the rosy 
cheek, a few dimples playing around the faultless 
mouth, plainly showing that Jinny was off on a 
dreaming excursion, and was enjoying her ramble 
All this our preceptress could 
have forgiven—Virginia being a favorite—and 


quite pleasantly. 


moreover, it was a long summer's day, and Miss 
Almira felt drowsy herself, but she could not 
forgive the sum she had left on herslate. No! 
no! no! What figures were there? alas! alas! 
There stood Miss Almira, sketched to the life— 
her wrinkled visage, her skinny arm, her peaked 
cap, her ogling spectacles, her sharp chin, her 
screwed up mouth—faithfully portrayed. 

There stood Miss Almira up to her knees in 
water, and her gentle lover, on whom she loved 
to dwell even now, in pensive reverie—was re- 


presented by the wicked girl, as a creature half 


Jinny had him down upon 
his knees in a mud puddle ; his mouth crammed 


horse half alligator. 


full of the sharpest looking teeth ; his visage dis- 
torted, while he seemed to be cavorting, and 
kicking up dirt like mud, before his adorable Dul- 
cinea. After viewing this rough sketch to her 
satisfaction, Miss Almira rudely shook the un- 
conscious sleeper, who soon awoke to all the 
horrors of her condition. The preceptress, when 
offended, was a lady of few words and decided 
actions. She took the rosy culprit in hand— 
placed a tall dunce’s cap upon her head, and 
lifted her upon a high stool in the centre of the 
room. Again Monsieur Guizot’s bell rung, and 
summoned Miss Bellenger; she did not obey 
orders as promptly as usual ; what was the matter ? 
he naturally thrust his head in Miss Almira’s 
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—_— . 
** écoli€re tres 


room to see. There he saw his 
joli’’ perched upon a high stool—her long hair 
pushed under a towering fool’s cap, and her sweet 
faee bedewed with tears. Jinny stood sobbing 
and wiping her eyes with her apron. 

‘* Bah! what do I see ?’’ exclaimed the French- 
man. 

‘* You see, sir,’’ responded Miss Almira, 
young lady, lost to all sense of the respect due to 
her superiors. A young lady, sir, who is the pest 
of my school; who will neither study herself nor 


’ sé 


a 


permit those around her to study in peace, and 
who is now receiving her just punishment.”’ 

** Une béte,’’ said Monsieur, striking his fore- 
head—then recollecting himself, he said, ‘* Eh 
bien, Ma’m’selle Johnson, vous étes right—mais 
mon pauvre enfant—must say de Frangaise; I 
cannot go before she say dat; 1 mark her one 
long lesson—trés bien—she must say dat; she 
behave outré, mais ; she must say de Frangaise, 
Ma’'m’selle.”’ 

‘Go! Miss Bellenger—go to Monsieur—and 
then return here.’’ 

Poor Jinny with much difficulty endeavored to 
dismount from her elevated stool ; in a moment 
Monsieur had gracefully helped her down—Miss 
Almira frowned—but Monsieur looked very fero- 
cious and severe upon his pupil, and Miss Almira 
secretly hoped that she would not know her les- 
son, and that he would also punish her. Monsieur 
Guizot angrily strode to the screen, followed by 
Jinny, and the tall fool’s cap. 

Here he repeated some odd sounding French 
to her, wiped away her tears—bid her cheer up— 
pressed her hand—in which he left a billet—gave 
her ‘‘perfect’’ again, and withdrew to his lodg- 
ings, leaving poor Jinny somewhat reconciled to 
her high standing in the school-room. 

Oh, this was a terrible day 
to the young ladies. It was the custom on Fri- 
days to assemble all the teachers and scholars in 
Miss Johnson's room, where that lady presided 
at a tall desk, and read out the compositions ot 
All business was suspended when 


Composition day ! 


her pupils. 
the important hour arrived for the ‘‘ readings,” 
and many trembling forms awaited the criticism 
of the assembled talent on their writing. 

Miss Almira sat in stately grandeur before her 
awful desk—a huge pile of papers of all sizes and 
shapes lay before her, and many anxious faces 
looked up to her. She first read for their edifica- 
tion the composition of a very little girl, named 
Mary Baker, which was her first attempt. 

Miss Almira had told her to write about a dog, 
thinking it a very familiar subject for a new be- 
ginner. Little Mary had strictly obeyed her, and 
written out a glowing account of a dog, running 
thus :— 


“THE DOG. 
‘* A dog is an animal that has got 2 ears 2 eyes 
1 nose and 1 mouth and 4 legs and his tail hangs 
down behind.—Mary Jane Baxer.”’ 
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The girls tittered, but the teacher rebuked 
them with a frown. 

‘* Very well for a new beginner, little Mary; 
write about a pussy-cat next time, mry dear,’’ said 
Miss Almira, encouragingly. 

She might have informed little Mary that her 
piece, already written, would apply to almost any 
quadruped with which she chose to head it; but 
she did not. Little Mary modestly walked up to 
the desk, and took the little bit of paper on which 
her first essay was written. Miss Almira bade 
her take good care of it, and show it to papa and 
mamma when they came, which delighted little 
Mary Baker very much. The next composition 
was written by a larger girl, whom Miss Almira 
was in the habit of punishing, even more severely 
than she did poor Jinny, and was headed ‘‘ A 
Troublesome Animal,’ and went on to say, at 
some length, that there was an animal, she would 
not say where, who was very mean and aggravating 
to somebody, she would not say who; and if this 
animal could be caught and choked, and packed 
up and sent to never, it would be the greatest 
blessing to suffering humanity. 

Now this plainly described Miss Almira; but 
that lady feigned not to see herself as others saw 
her, and quietly took up another paper, written in 
a strange zig-zag hand, very difficult to read. 
Miss Almira wiped her spectacles, and spelled 
the words over several times; at last she arrived 


at the conclusion that the strange title was 


“A RECEIPT FOR A BURN. 

‘* Take some molasses and pour it into some- 
thing and set it on some coals and put some lard 
in it and let it stew and then take it off and put 
some mutton suet in it and some oil and put it on 
some cotton and tie it on.”’ 


Almira,’ ‘‘ this is 
Who wrote this ?’’ 


‘*Well,’”’ exclaimed Miss 
something quite refreshing. 

‘** Jane Yate,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Well, Jane Yate, where did you get this 
valuable recipe ?”’ 

‘** Miss Ally, please ma’m, I did’nt know what 
to write—so I told mother I did’nt know what to 
write, and so mother she told me.”’ 

** Very well, Miss; this is not your composi- 
tion, then, it is your mother’s. You must write 
for yourself next time. 


**Come, Jinny, where is yours? I do not see 


it here.”’ 
‘* Here it is,’’ said Jinny, blushing, and hand- 
ing up a piece of paper. 


Miss Almira opened it and read :— 


“THE ORPHAN GIRL. 


“The world is bright to the orphan girl 
Who has no friend, no home, 
And the good sun shines on the orphan’s path 
Wherever she may roam. 


“ But the good sun shines on all alike, 
The world is bright to all ; 
Shall a father’s words, and a mother’s tear, 


On the orphan never fall ?” 


This simple little piece of poetry, so like poor 
Jinny, moved some of her friends to tears. Even 
Miss Almira felt rebuked for her severity to one 
so gentle, so rudely cast out upon the unfeeling 
world. 

‘*You can do very well when you choose, 
Virginia,”’ said the lady, ‘‘and it is a pity for 
one who can write so well when she will, to be 
wasting her time in making horrible figures on 
slates, and wearing a dunce’s cap.”’ 

‘*T am very sorry for behaving so, dear Aunt 
Ally,” said Virginia, sweetly. 

** Well, we are good friends, then, once more, 
my dear. Now, do not forget this, and go at 
your tricks again Monday morning.”’ 

After the 
at liberty. Mr. 
Virginia’s lesson, he said, and kept her a long 


‘reading’’ was over the girls were 


Guizot had neglected to mark 


time behind the screen. 
Now it came to pass that Miss Almira Johnson 
t } 


began to open her eyes, and began to be wide 


awake. A stray letter from Monsieur to his 
pupil accidentally fell into her hands, from which 
she gathered that Monsieur Guizot was no Mon- 
sieur Guizot after all. She learned that Monsieur 
was Miss Bellenger’s cousin, Fred. Hadly, who 
had followed her all the way from New Orleans. 
She learned, moreover, that Jinny’s guardian had 
refused to let Fred. marry her, and that the ardent 
lover had determined, in spite of guardians, or 
argus-eyed assistants, to carry off his beautiful 
prize ; and before Miss Johnson could turn about 
and put her veto upon the whole proceeding, the 
happy couple had left their adieus for her, and 
were off to Washington. 

Of course Miss Almira put off in great haste 
for the capitol. Having arrived at Gadsby’s, she 
was met by the smiling Jinny, who demurely 
expressed her regret that dear Aunt Ally did not 
come in time to see her married. 

Miss Bellenger’s immense estate, 
destined by her guardian for his only son, is 
now in Fred. Hadly’s hands, and he is the hap- 
piest of men, while little Jinny is the sweetest, 


which was 


the merriest, the drollest of wives. 

And thus ends the great lesson, which Miss 
Almira Johnson taught her pupil, at her cele- 
brated ‘‘ Finishing Seminary for Young Ladies.’’ 








THE NAMELESS GRAVE. 


BY H. E. G. 
TueErr’s a nameless grave on Erie’s shore, From the raven’s plumes was her mantle drest, 
*Mid the forest shadows deep, And a shaft on her breast was lain, 
Where an Indian maid was borne of yore, Aud down through the forest aisles she prest, 
In her bridal robes to sleep. With the wondering bridal train, 
Not a stone nor cross points out the spot, To the side of a stream whose wild cascade 


But the ivy round it creeps, O’er the beetling rocks was hurled, 


And the clinging grape a bower hath wrought And gracefully flecked with light and shade 


Where the young Eilweenah sleeps. The white mists upward curled. 


The pride of a warrior tribe she grew; Afar in the midst a single stone 
Her eye was the flash of dawn; On the tottering verge was seen, 

Her step was light as the falling dew With the scattered drifi-wood round it thrown, 
And fieet as the bounding fawn. And a mossy tuft of green. 


And a mighty chieftain sought her hand, Away from the flower-strewn bank she sprung; 


But her glante was turned away, On a ragged point that shot 

And heedless still of her sire’s command, From the waves, her foot a moment hung— 
Her calm lip answered “ Nay.” She had gained the point she sought: 

Then the spirit of wrath on the chieftain’s brow And stood with the waters wild between 
His terrible wings outspread— Her form and the stricken train, 

‘We will teach that haughty crest to bow Where nothing that lives before had been 
Ere the morrow wanes,” he said. And nothing shall be again. 
“ There’s a pale-faced hunter, faint and fair, “ Come on, for my bridal shrine I choose 

Like a worm at your bosom’s core; On this trembling rock to rear, 

We will bring the curls of his sunny hair Where my lips may breathe their holiest vows 
To hang at your wigwam door: In the white Manitou’s ear. 

But we’ll leave behind his eyes of blue “T bowed to the foam-god* long ago 
And his cheek of the summer rose, At the gleaming fountain’s side, 

For Kishwullah’s aim is swift and true, And here, where my heart’s first faith I owe, 
And venomed the dart he throws.” Kishwullah, receive thy bride. 

Elweenah in silence her wampum wove, “ My foot is firm and my eye is clear— 
But her heart with woe ran o’er, And thou of the warrior’s fame 

For the dream of the pale-faced hunter’s love And the spirit that never has quailed to fear, 
Lay deep at her bosom’s core. Canst follow the path I came 

And calm though the chieftain’s glance she met, “Ha! ha! thy name no more with dread 
She trembled the while she heard, Shall the white-lipped foe repeat 


For she knew that never in idle threat Thou hast shrunk from the track of a timid maid, 


Had been breathed Kishwullah’s word. And fearest thy bride to meet. 


“ But for me a stronger arm is spread 
Far down in the boiling tide; 
Of the sheeted foam is my nuptial bed— 


Then up she rose with her eye’s dark flash, 
And her cheek of burning flame— 
“T will yield,” she said, “to my father’s wish— 


Kishwullah my troth may claim. Manitou, receive thy bride.” 


She was gone from the frail and trembling verge 
To the gloomy gulf below, 

And the waters sang her a mournful dirge, 
And the woods caught up their woe. 


‘ But Pll build the altar where I wed, 
And choose for my own array, 
And those who will follow the path I tread 


Shall see me a bride to-day.” 


They gathered her form when morning rose, 
From the white sands where it lay, 

And bearing her here to her last repose 
They turned in their gloom away. 


She twined her hair with the nightshade's leaves 
And the pearls of the white cohush, 
And blended the wreaths that the ivy weaves 
With the bright lobelia’s flush. 
* It is customary among various Indian tribes for each individual to choose for himself at an early age some & 


to worship. 
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TueEse popular 
institutions, so ma- 
nifestly in accord- 
ance with the spi- 
the age in 
which we live, are 


rit of 


springing into ex- 
istence in various 
parts of the coun- 
try, and promise to 
be as useful in the 
dissemination of a 
correct taste for 
the Fine Arts as 
they are in encouragement to artists. The distribution 
of works of art—especially paintings and engravings— 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, cannot 
but be beneficial to all parties:—to the painter, as a 
direct incentive to the cultivation of high aims and 
noble purposes :—to ine engraver, as affording a broad 
field for the exercise of his best powers on large and 
elaborate works—powers, till now, chiefly confined to 
the narrow pages of an annual, or the multitudinous 
nezzotintery of the fashionable magazines :—and to the 
subscribing patron, as placing within easy reach of the 
most limited purse the choicest productions of the easel 
or the burin. 

New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Cincinnati 
have each their Art-Unton Society—differing in some 
respects in their internal organization, but based upon 
substantially the same general principles, and animated 
by a common object :— and it is to be hoped they may all 
meet with that encouragement and appreciation that the 
country is so well able to bestow. To New York must 
be awarded the honor of the first successful society for 
the distribution of works of art by lot—though the plan 
was borrowed mainly from that of the Art-Union of 
London— and its success has been as signal as its 
means are ample. This association was the first to 
procure elaborate line engravings of sufficient size for 
framing, and to its efforts we are indebted for the pro- 
duction of such exquisite plates as the “ Farmers’ Noon- 
1nG,” by Alfred Jones, afier Mount, and the “ Sparxtne,” 
by the same engraver, after Edmonds, not to mention 
the “Sir Water RALEIGH PARTING WITH HIs WIFE,” 
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NIONS. 


by Burt, after the fine picture by Leutze, which will ve 
given to the subscribers for 1846. In a report of its 
transaction for 1846 we find it stated that “Tne AMERI- 
can Art-Unton was incorporated by the legislature of 
New York in 1840, for the promotion of the Fine Arts in 
the United States. Each subscriber of five dollars be- 
comes a member of the Art-Union for one year. The 
money thus obtained is applied—first, to the production 
of a large and costly Engraving, from an original pic- 
ture by an American Artist, of which engraving every 
member receives a copy; and, next, to the purchase of 
original paintings, by native or resident artists, which 
are publicly distributed by lot among the members at 
the annual meeting in December. Thus, for the sum of 
FIVE DOLLARS, every subscriber is certain of receiving 
an engraving (worth alone the amount of his subscrip 
tion), and the chance of obtaining a fine original paint- 
ing. The number of subscribers the past year was FouR 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN, giving an 
income of more than $22.285. The number of paintings 
distributed was ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX.” 

The Art-Unton or Puitapetpnta differs in one im- 
portant particular from that of New York, as will be 
seen by the following from their “ circular,” which says: 
“The plan of the Association may be briefly explained. 
The payment of five dollars constitutes membership. 
The funds are appropriated—first, towards procuring an 
elegant Engraving, of which each member will be en- 
titled to a copy—the residue will be divided into various 
sums, and allotted to the members for the purchase of 
pictures by American Artists, selected from any accre- 


THOUSAND FOUR 


dited exhibition in the Union.” 

Thus we see that the fortunate subscriber to whom 
one of these “sums” is distributed, instead of receiving 
only such picture as may fall to his share, as heretofore, 
may take his certificate in his pocket and select for him- 
self a picture, drawing or work of art, according to his 
own taste, and in any gallery or exhibition in any part 
of the country ; and, when we reflect that the tastes of 
men differ in regard to pictures almost as widely as in 
regard to wives, this cannot but strike every one as a 
In addition to this, the patron 
and painter are brought into more intimate relations; 


manifest improvement. 


and it must necessarily be that the acquaintance thus 
formed will be often for the lasting benefit of each. 

The engraving to be furnished to the subscribers for 
the present year is from Leutze’s magnificent painting of 
“Joun KNOX BEFORE Mary, Queen or Scots,” and will 
undoubtedly be one of the finest ever executed in this 
country. The print is to be 21 by 15} inches, engraved 
by John Sartain, in a mixed mezzotint and line manner, 
and we are sure that accomplished artist will spare no 
pains to render full justice to the noble painting, and to 
furnish a work of art that will add to his own well- 
earned reputation and the satisfaction of the subscribers. 
To John Towne, Esq., the Society is greatly indebted 
for the gratuitous loan of so valuable a picture, and one 
that reflects so much honor on the fine genius of the 
creator of the “ NorTHMEN.” 

Of the Art-Unron or Battrmore we had intended to 
say a few words in the present connection; but their 


circular has been mislaid, and we must await a more 
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favorable opportunity to give that and the Cincinnati 
Society the notice they deserve. To the common object 
of these * Unions” we give our most heartfelt sympa- 
thy; and we cannot but hope that through their united 
exertions “the period will soon arrive,” (to quote from 
the N. Y. Transactions.) 
beautiful paintings and sculptures will abound in every 
portion of the country, mingling their perpetual teach- 


“when fine engravings and 
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ings with the lessons of domestic instruction, and shed- 
ding their mild and refining light upon the pleasures of 
social intercourse, and what is now sometimes but the 
selfish scramble for gain or the parsimonious hoardings 
of avarice will, under the benign influence of cultivated 
taste, become the generous pursuit of the means to adorn 
and dignify human nature, and multiply the graceful 
and salutary enjoyments of civilized life.” 


DEPARTMENT. 


THE PATTERN. 





PAISLEY LAID THREAD, NO. 34; OR BOAR’S HEAD COTTON, 
NO. 36.—NEEDLES NO. 18.— CAST ON NINETEEN STITCHES. 


First row — Knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together. knit 2, knit 
2 together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the 
slipped stitch over the knitted, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 2. 

Second row.—Knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, pearl 9, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 2. 

Third row. —Knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 
2 together, make 1, knit 3, make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the 
slipped stitch over, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 2. 

Fourth row.—The same as the second. 

Fifth row.— Knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 2 to- 
gether, make 1, knit 5, make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the 
slipped stitch over the knitted, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 2. 

Sizth row.—The same as the second. 

Seventh row.—The same as the fifth. 

Eight row.—The same as the second. 

Ninth row.—Knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 2, make 
1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped stitch over, knit 1, knit 
2 together, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 2. 


Tenth row.—The same as the second. 

Eleventh row.— Knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 2 
make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped stitch over, knit 1, 
knit 2 together, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 2. 

Twelfth row.—Same as the second 


Thirteenth row.—Same as the third. 

Fourteenth row.— Same as the second. 

Fifteenth row.—Knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass the slipped stitch over, make 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 
1, knit 1, pass the slipped stitch over, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 2 together, knit 2. 

Sixteenth row —Same as the second. 

Seventeenth row.—Same as the fifteenth. 

Eighteenth row.—Same as the second 

Nineteenth row.—Same as the ninth. 

Twentieth row.— Same as the second. 

Twenty-first row.—Same as the eleventh. 

Twenty-second row.— Same as the secon. 

Commence again at the third row. 

Fourteen patterns will be required for the collar. 
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LACE FOR THE COLLAR, 





SAME NEEDLES AND COTTON.—CAST ON THIRTEEN 
STITCHES, 


First row.—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, make 2, 
knit 2 together, make 2, knit 2 together 

Second row.—Knit 2, pearl 1, knit 2, pearl 1, knit 9. 

Third row.— Plain knitting. 

Fourth row.—Pearled. 

Fifth row.—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, make 2, 
knit 2 together, make 2, knit 2 together, make 2, and knit 


2 together 


Sirth row.—Konit 2, Pearl 1, knit 2, pear! 1, knit 2, pear! 
1. knit 9. 

Seventh row.—Plain knitting. 

Eighth row.—Cast off 5, pearl the remainder. 

Commence again at the first row. 

The band at the top of the neck to be knitted as di- 
rected in al! the other square collars. 

We derive the above from an excellent little work 
entitled, “ The Knitted Lace Collar Receipt Book.” ar- 
ranged by Mrs. G. J. Baynes, (published by Simpkins, 
Marshall & Co.,) and which well deserves all the pa- 
tronage it enjoys. 


nn OO OOD R00 


SMALL LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET IN CROTCHET. 

















EDITORS 


I meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 
Nor lend like 


I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 


nfluence from its lucent seat; 





Free from that solemn vice of greatness, pride; 
I meant each sofiened virtue there shouid meet, 
Fit in that softer bosom to reside: 
Only a (heavenward and instructed) soul 
I purposed her, that should, with even powers, 
The rock, the sp ndle, and the shears control 


Of destiny, and spin her own free hours.” 


Wuetnuenr if this soul of woman were to receive the 
same instruction as has been allotted to man, she would 
devote her “own free hours” to the abstruse and more 
ambitious studies hitherto pursued exclusively by the 
stronger sex, we shall never probably know. Certain 
it is that she has as yet never burdened the world with 
books. 

In I 


she did not begin to enter the lists of literature ull the 


and, where woman has written most and best, 





seventeenth century We have only, then, two hun- 
} 


dred years to look over in order to select the best works 


for our readers. Still we do not intend to confine our 


list strictly to books written by women—we shall also 


include some con ving them 

One triumph, however, is certain for our sex—the 
writings of woman have been, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, of the purest moral tendency. She has not won, 


ionors of sci- 


and probably never will win the highest 





ence and learning, but her appearance in the scholar’s 
field has greatly purified the language and elevated the 
tone of general literature. 

As the magnolia displays its magnificence of foliage 
and flowers, while its unseen aroma is its most distinct- 
ive and precious quality, so the human mind develops 
talents like foliage and genius more resplendent than 
flowers—and yet the sweet feeling of piety that pervades 
and sanctifies the whole, while it is never obtruded, is 
the only incense of the soul that is meet for heaven. 

In short, woman’s intellectual mission is rather to in- 
spire than to execute. Her station in the republic of 
letters is of high import to morals and religion; the bet- 
ter the world becomes the more will her genius be es- 
teemed and exerted. There will never be a female 
counterpart of Shakspeare, but if the spiritual life, “ hid- 
den in Christ,” is ever adequately unfolded and described 
in literature, it will most probably be done by a woman. 
And this leads us to name first, in our 

CouRSE OF READING FOR LaDIEs—the “Life of Ma- 
dame Guyon,” laiely published; and as we find but few 
female writers of France to commend, we may as well 
name them here:—the greatest is Madame de Stael, the 
most amusing, Madame de Sevigné—these we alluded 
to in our June number. The noble sentiments and ex- 
ample of Madame Roland entitle her writings to a warm 
place in the heart of our sex; the “Study of the Life 
of Women,” by Madame Necker de Saussure, is a va- 
luable work, and the “Queens of France,” by Mrs. 
Bush, would be an interesting companion for the works 
of the French ladies 
of English women, and will! begin with one of the earliest 


We prefer, however, the writings 


TABLE. 


authors. Lady Rachel Russell—her “Letters” are trea- 


sures of true love and heavenly piety. Very different 


are the “ Letters” 


of the witty and brilliant Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu—stil! these should be read, if only to 


teach the lesson of the insufficiency of genius to make 


2 woman happy or esteemed. ‘The writings of Mrs’ 
Barbauld, Mrs. Opie and Mrs. Chapone are generally 


known i 


1 our country, and Mrs. Hannah More seems 
like a dear old friend to every American lady — we 
hardly need commend her writings. Mrs. Anne Grant 
is less known, but her “ American Lady” should give 
her a home in our hearts, and her “Letters from the 
Mountains” and “Essays on the Superstitions of the 
Highlanders,” are very interesting works. Her poems 
are not equal to her prose. 


Of the English female novelists, Miss Edgeworth un- 


doubtedly deserves the highest rank— her works are all 
worth reading, and those on ** Education” deserve their 
great popularity. The Miss Porters wrote many novels 
—the best and the only ones we can really commend, 
are * Thaddeus of Warsaw” and * The Scottish Chiefs” 
—the firstis much the better work, and deserves to keep 
Sir Walter Scott took | 


its place as a standard novel 
it is said, his first idea of his historical novels from 
Miss Ferrier and Miss Austen 


are charming writers; their novels awaken and interest 


“ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 


the best feelings of the heart—all may be read, not only 
with pleasure but profit. We think that “Inheritance,” 
by the first named, and “ Pride and Prejudice,” by the 
last, are their best. Of a like character is Miss Hamil- 
ton’s “ Cottagers of Glenburnie;” and in these interest- 
ing domestic novels may also be classed Mrs. Brunton’s 
works and Mrs 8. C 


of Irish Character” should also be read. 


Hall's “ Marion;” her “ Sketches 
Of the present 
active female writers, Mrs. Gore bears off the palm— 
he has uncommon talents; her works are interesting, 
The spirit 
le London world is her guiding genius. 


and yet we never could heartily like them. 






of the fashiona 
We hope our lovely young American ladies will not 
model themselves after her patterns. Miss Mitford’s 
writings are all unexceptionable, and her prose works 
delightful—“‘ Our Village” particularly. 

There is another class of writers—who sometimes 
choose fiction as the medium of their moral and religious 
views. Their works are intended to be good, of course, 
and sometimes the interest of the story is sacrificed to 
the particular aim of the writer; nevertheless, the wide 
popularity these books have gained show the mighty 
power of imagination when devoted to the cause of im- 
Among these writers the late “ Charlotte 
then Mrs. Fry’s 
books are all good and quiet; Mrs. Ellis’ a little too pro- 


provement. 
Elizabeth” holds a distinguished place ; 
lix, but sensible; and Mary Howitt’s very agreeable. 
Of the female poets, Mrs. Hemans 1s first in all hearts, 
as Miss Baillie would be mm all heads—if her works were 
read. Miss Jewsbury has left some beautiful fragments, 
both in } rose and verse, of one of the brightest geniuses 
our sex has ever boasted. Miss Landon’s poems are 
sparkling and full of sentiment, but often exaggerated. 
A few of her soul effusions will stock the vocabulary 
and album of avery young lady. We do not think her 
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a safe guide for the budding imagination, though she has 
Mrs 


artistic of any 


written some sweet pieces Norton’s poems are 


undoubtedly the most present female 
assionately (or egotistically)— 


the chiefest excellence, she excels; 


writer, and if to write— 





as men write, be 
but we better love the high-souled devotion to humanity 
shown in the poems of the learned and gifted, and lov- 
ing-minded Miss Elizabeth Barrett. ‘ 

Herorves.— What female heart but has sighed for an 
opportunity of being heroic 


perhaps, but to do something that would win the 


t like the valiant Joan, 


love 





and praise of the world they live in. And it is so diffi 








cult to find anything to do—it is thought— unless, Cheru- 


bina like, they plunge into a sea of absurdities, and keep 
not only themselves but every one around them in water 


cold or hot, that young ladies, and older ones, too, seem 


to consider exertion hopeless. Let all who really wish 


to be worthy of fame, or, what is a far higher sentiment, 


would employ their talents rightly because it is their 


duty, read the story of Miss Sarah Martin, inserted in 


this number “Above all Greek, above all Roman 


fame,” wil! now forever stand her humble name—a glo- 


rious example to her sex, a light to guide, we hope and 
trust, many of our lovely countrywomen in the right 
Way of happiness—namely, striving to do good to the 


poor and ignorant. 
HOW TO GOVERN CHILDREN. 
. * * * > * - * * * 
minds,” 


“Unknown depths there are in children’s 


said Margaret; “I have a clear remembrance of some 
in my own.” 

“Then cherish them,” replied Mr. Sutherland ; “they 
will teach you more than any books. What we want is 
the history of a child’s mind, not from theories, but facts 
We cannot see into the minds of the children about us; 
and, in general, we never begin to think what our own 
were till we are so old as to have forgotten. Your age 


8 just the one for making observations on education.” 


Soe 
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~~ 


“ But I suppose you have a theory like the rest of the 
world?” said Margaret. 

“| have, to a certain extent—not like the bed of Pro- 
crustes, upon which every mind is to be stretched.” 

“ And the fundamental principle is what?” 

hat a child must be ruled by sight—which is nota 

very wise or deep-sounding one, is it?” 

“J don’t know—but itis not what I should have ex- 
pected from you ” 

“There is nothing new in it,’ said Mr. Sutherland ; 
“itis merely the old maxim of example before precept ; 


ig to which it may not apply.” 





there 18 nothu 

To CorresponvENts.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted :—* A Sketch”—* A Song”—“ Life’s Philosophy” 
—“The Streamlet’s Teaching”’—“ The Lament of the 
Motherless”—* Memory and Hope”—* To my Flowers” 
—and “ To the Memory ——.” 

We have received three translations of the Italian 
poem in our last; they will appear in our next number— 
we have not room this month. 

We shal! be pleased to hear soon from Aunt Magwire 


Cannot some of our writers furnish us with humorous 





articles? They are much better reading for hot weather 
than the usual run of stories. 

A. E. W. is informed that we have not a copy of the 
Lady’s Book on hand from the We 
have adveriised both here and in New York for a com- 


commencement. 


plete set, but holders won't sell 

Miss H. W. is thanked, and the receipt sent shows that 
we consider the amount sufficient to constitute her a life 
subscriber 

M. E. P. cannot “ feel hurt” at the dunning page in our 
last number, as she will perceive that we had a para- 
graph of thanks to paying subscribers. ‘Those who are 
indebted and still continue to live unremitting, after such 
an appeal as we then made, will never die. 

The receipt of $25 from L. B. M. is acknowledged, and 


appropriated agreeably to request. 
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A HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Commodus, A. D.192. By Dr 
Schmitz, F R.S8. E., Rector of the High School of Edin- 
This is a work of 


Leonhard 
burgh. Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
very greut importance to the rising generation, since it 
is intended to furnish schools with the real instead of the 
fictitious history of Rome. Niebuhr, Arnold and others 
have performed this office for scholars. Their books are 
found in large libraries. Dr. Schmitz has brought the 
history of Rome, stripped of its old legendery nonsense, 
within the reach of academies and schools. He de- 
serves the thanks of the friends of education. 
by G. B. Zieber & Co. 

NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE NORTH WEST- 
ERN TERRITORY. Messrs. Ap- 
pletons. This is an excellent book, full of new and very 
important information respecting the early history of the 
western country. It is written by a gentleman of high 
standing and character in the west, and the materials 
are derived from personal recollection and authentic 
documents. It will be recognized as a work of first rate 
authority by all who know anything of the author’s op- 


The work fills 500 large Svo. 


For sale 


surnet, 


By John 


portunities and abilities. 
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pages, and embraces the whole history of the Northwest 
from the Revolution to the present time. It is for sale 
by George S. Appleton, No. 143 Chestnut street, Philad. 

THE BOY’S SUMMER BOOK. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Lindsay & Blakiston, Philad. A preity 
little volume, and, as its name indicates, intended for the 
instruction and amusement of youth, for which it is well 
designed, It is by Thomas Miller, author of the “ Beau- 
ties of the Country,” * Rural Sketches,” ete., and con- 
books as this 


They 


tains thirty-six illustrations. It is such 
that should be put into the hands of our children. 
give their minds a healthful tone. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Nos. 25 
and 26. Same publishers. Time of Charles I. continued. 
This work continues to be conducted in the same spirit 
that characterized the earlier numbers. 

DOMBEY AND SON. Nos. 9 and 10. Illustrated 
edition. Lea & Blanchard. Excellent numbers; the best, 
we think, that have yet appeared. They contain some 
strange developments of character. This is decidedly 
the best edition published. The engravings always ac- 
company the letter press. 

MODERN PAINTING. 


First American from the third London edition. 


By a Graduate of Oxford. 
Wiley 























EDITORS’ 


J. W. Moore, 193 Chestnut street, 
This work is divided into six sections, 


& Putnam, N. York. 
Philadelphia. 


each section being subdivided into chapters. Section 1 


is “Of the nature of the ideas conveyable by art;” sec- 
tion 2, “ Of Truth ,” section 3, * Of Truth of Skies ;” sec- 
tion 4, “Of Truth of Earth;” section 5, “ Of Truth of 
Water;” section 6, “*Of Truth of Vegetation.” This is 


a powerfully-written book, and shows an eXtensive ac- 
quaintance with the works of the ancient and modern 
masters. Whoever may be its author, he has evidently 
studied well his subject. He gives advice and criticises 
with the mind of a master. His praise is equally strong 
Witness the following—* A single dusty rol! of Turner’s 
brush is more truly expressive of the infinity of foliage 


than the niggling of Hobbina could have rendered his 


canvas if he had worked on it till doomsday.” The 
work is admirably put before the public—a better speci- 
men we have never seen from the New York press. 


It reflects great credit upon Messrs. Wiley & Putnam. 
THE ALPHABETICAL DRAWING BOOK and 
Pictorial Natural History of Quadrupeds. By Graphite 
Same publishers. This neat liitie work contains twenty- 
six chroma lith engravings, and independent o! 
rit ol 


avery good description of each animal, 


the me- 


the to from, il 


The youth 


plates as models copy contains 
using this work will, at the same time that he is learning 
to draw, be gradually led into a knowledge of Natural 
History 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAEL AND OF 
MADAME ROLAND. By Mrs. L. Maria Child, C 
S. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway, New York. Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. The history of two celebrated wo- 


This 
understand and 


men written by one of their own sex. is as it 
should be, as women can more easily 
appreciate the nice shades in the character of their sex 
than men, and Mrs. Child has shown by her efforts in 
The 
work contains a portrait of Madame de Siael, and forms 
No 
Prose and Poetry. 

THE MAID OF THE VALLEY ; or, 


the present instance her capability for the task. 
13 of 


Francis & Co.’s Cabinet Library of Choice 


The Brother's 


Revenge. By A.J. Herr. W.H. Graham, New York 
T. B. Peterson, 93 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Mr 


Herr, in this tale of the Revolution, has made a very ta- 
vorable impression upon the public. If it is his first 
effort, he bids fair to attain a position among the tale 
writers of the day. 

O’SU LLIVAN’S LOVE, a Legend of Edenmore—and 
the History of Paddy Go Easy and his wife Nancy. By 
William Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of the 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Carleton is one of those writers who can call smiles or 
* The Poor Student,” 


in the Traits and Stories, is one of his most affecting and 


Irish Peasantry.” 
tears from his readers at pleasure. 
beautiful stories. The one we are now noticing will 
puzzle most of the readers who undertake— as is usual 
—to guess atthe dénouement. They will be mistaken. 
It must be read through before it can be got at, and richly 
will it repay a perusal. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
have rested his fame upon Charles O'Malley, but here 


By Charles Lever 
Glorious Lever! he might 


we have another of his quaint and delightful stories— 
rich and racy, serious and comical, still-life and adven- 
turous, rollicking and frolicking by sea and land—no- 
thing can come amiss—yet with all his fun, he is a moral 
lever. 

MEXICO AND HER MILITARY CHIEFTAINS. 
By Fay Robinson, Esq. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Robinson is well calculated to be the author 
of this work. He has spent many years of his life 
among the Mexicans, has been acquainted with some of 
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the persons of whom he has written, is an excellent lin- 
guist and a good scholar. The book contains twelve 
portraits T 
this 


Paredes 


engravings, most of them re following, 


among others, are treated of work—lIturbide, 


Santa 


in 


Anna, Farias, Busiamente, Aimonte 
Arista, Ampudia, &c. 
CHARLES LINN, AND 
Emily Chubbuek. L. Colby & Co., 122 Nassau street 
New York. J. B. Lippincott & Co., A 


very agreeable little book, and well calculated to incui- 


OTHER STORIES. By 
Philadelphia 


cate good morals into the youths of both sexes 

NEW ILLUSTRATED JOSEPHUS 
translation by Rev. R. Traili, D D. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Lindsay & Blakiston, N. W. e 
Chestnut & Fourth streets, Philadelphia. This number 
lt is a 


Part2. New 


yrner oO 


is embellishéd with nine engravings. superb 


edition, and contains notes ¢ Api @nalory, essays &c., by 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, of Ougar. 

LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
PERIENCE OF MADAME 


OPINIONS AND 
DE LA MOTTE 


EX- 
GUY- 


ON. Same publishers—New York and Philadelphia 
This entertaining work, by Thomas C. Upham, Esq., 
contains, besides the life of Madame Guyon, an account 


of the personal history and religious opinions of the grea 
Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, with portraits of both 
Mr. Upham, the 


tal and Moral Philosophy, in Bowdoin Colle 


author of the work, is Professor of Men- 
ge. Madame 


Guyon’s religious opinions were of a peculiar nature 


She belonged to an order entitled Quietism. She was 


twice imprisoned for her belief, and with her death the 
its favor—bu: 
Télé- 
lt is a very 


order ceased. Fenelon himself wrote 


Les 


8 olher writings. 


he will be better remembered by Aventures de 


maque than by any of h 
entertaining and instructive work 

JULIUS C.ESAR, CLASSICAL SERIES 
Schmitz and Zumpt. 


By Drs 


Lea & Blanchard. This work is 


well calculated to adorn “the classical 


section of 


rhe editors are well 
known as gentlemen of great ability—the former is Rec- 


Chambers’ educational course 
tor of the High School of Edinburgh, and the latter Pro- 
fessor of the University and Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy, Berlin. By such books as these the study of the 
classics is made pleasant and easy 

THE PIiG—a Breeds, Management 
Feeding. and Medical Treatment of Swine—with direc- 
Lea & Blan- 
It is only necessary to say that 
this work is from the pen of William Youatt, V. S., au- 


Treatise on the 
tions for salting pork and curing hams. 
chard, Philadelphia 
thor of “ The Horse,” “Cattle,” “Sheep,” “The Dog,’ 
editor of the “Complete Grazier,” &c. It is illustrated 
with engravings drawn from life, by William Harvey 
Esq. 

THE GARDENER AND COMPLETE FLORIST 
W.H. Graham, New York. T 
nut street, Philadelphia. 


B. Peterson, 98 Chest- 
This is a very instructive 
book—the rules are plainly laid down, and a careful 
study of them will enable in time every man to be his 
own gardener. 

CONSUMPTION CURABLE—a Practical 
on the Lungs to prove Consumption a manageable dis 
the Cure and Prevention 
By J. 8. Rose, M. D 


Of this work we can form no opinion—the reader must 


Treatise 


ease, containing Causes, of 


Consumption Same publishers 
judge for himself. 

THE MONK’S REVENGE; OR. THE SECRET 
ENEMY—a Tale of the Later Crusades. By Samuel 
Spring. Williams & Brothers, 24 Ann street, N. York 
T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. A 
very spirited and engaging book, full of mysteries, se- 
cret doors and diabolical revenges—in fine, quite of the 
Udolphian order of romance. 


LANDING OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 








GODEY’s 


UNDER GEN. SCOTT ON THE BEACH AT VERA 
CRUZ 
Barton, U 


Drawn on the spot by Lieut. Charles Crillon 
8. N. 


vy Peterson, 92 Chestnut street, Ph 


Lithographed by Duval, and for sale 
adeiphia. A very 
spirited drawing and illustrative of a greatevent. We 


have before seen some of Lieut. Barton’s drawings ;—he 





an amateur artist of great merit 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU-— with 
of the Incas. By 

Wm. H. Prescott, Corresponding Member of the Royal 

This 


It com- 


zt Preliminary View of the Civilization 


Academy of History at Madrid. Same 


publishers 


work of Mr. Prescott’s is one of deep research 


mences with a description of the anc 


I ent civilization ot 


*eruvian race, followed by a history of the Conquest 





of Peru, written in that charmi and magical style 


which is the character of Mr. Prescoit’s pen. The sub- 
ject is one so full of romance, that even in the hands of 
a less skillful and learned author than Mr. Prescott, a 
good book would have been the result—but he has 
thrown such a charm over the whole history, that we 
know not which to admire most, the subject or the man- 
ner in which it is treated As an American we are 
proud of Mr. Prescott. The work contains two por- 


traits—one of Francesco | rated leader, 





and one of Pedro de la Gas tof the Royal 


Audience and Priest Viceroy. It is a singular fact, that 
both Pizarro and Almagro were men of obscure birth; 
but the former was a man of great sk as a commander 


and possessed considerable politica oth of which 








characters were sullied by his barbarity ! perfidy. As 


Lhis DOOK 18 pubils ved simultaneously here and in Lon- 
don, we have the opinions of the British critics before us. 
hey consider the Conquest of Peru superior to the pre- 
vious works of Mr. Prescott, and award him high enco- 


miums for the valuable addition which he has made to 


the stores of history in his “ Preliminary view.” 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Paris 1 and 2. C. 8 
Francis & Co., 252 Broadway, New York. Carey & 


Hart, Philadelphia. 


twenty large engravings and numerous wood cuts, and 


No. L of this work is illustrated by 





No. 2 nearly as many. They are printed with very 


clear type on very good paper, and altogether it is a 
very pretty edition 
MINOR DRAMA—No 


We have received th 


12—“ The Barrack Room.” 
s number from Berford & Co., New 
York, through the agent, 8S. G. Sherman, Hart's Build- 
ings, Sixth street near Chestnut. 

THE DISGRACE TO THE 
Blanchard Jerrold, with illustrations by Phiz. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelp! 


pronounce an opinion of this work from a perusal of so 


FAMILY By W. 
Part 1. 
We are hardly able to 





smal! a portion of it, but it opens with spirit, and has 
Mr. J. 
is brother to the famous Doug!as Jerrold, and the Eng- 


considerable incident even in the first number 





lish critics say he is not his inferior. 

THE PHONETIC MINSTREL. Original! Songs. 
No.1. A. Comstock, M. D., 100 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia. We published in our last number the phonetic 
alphabet, and also a poem {from one of our contributors. 
Ihe songs in this number are well selected. 

THE UNFORTUNATE MAID; OR, THE MI- 
SER’S FATE—embracing the Life and Adventures of 
Bob Norberry, an Irish reporter. With numerous illus- 
trations. By an Exile. W. H. Graham, New York. 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. The best part of this 
book is the adventures of Bob Norberry, and that is full 
of original and rich fun 

UNITED STATES ALMANAC FOR 1848 


per & Brothers, and Lindsay & Blakis 


Har- 
Philadelphia. 


MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


This is a world in miniature, and contains many usefu 
tables for merchants and others 

RUSSELL—a Tale of the Reign of Charles the Second. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq: 
Lindsay & 


Harper & Brothers, N. York 





Blakiston, Philadelphia. Another novel 
from the pen of this prolific author, and a good one it is 
We consider it equal to his “ Darnley” or “ Henry Mas- 
terton.” James, whether he writes to order or not 
always contrives to make a readable book. There is 
however, always some one personage in his novels that 
is a counterpart to Flibbertigibbet, some small specimen 
of humanity that, like an actor of all work, contrives to 
make himself “ generally useful.” 

ARTHUR’S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. By T 
S. Arthur. Elias Howe, Boston. J. W. Moore, 193 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia. All Mr. Arthur’s produc- 





tions are intended to “point a moral.” His magazine 
tales have all this end. But here is a work of advic 

intended solely for young men, and we know no person 
so capable of the task as Mr. A. Such a work in Eng- 
land would run through a dozen editions. It will have 


have a 


a great sale here. Every young man should 
copy. 


THE FLOWERS PERSONIFIED—Parts 1 


being a translation of Grandville’s “Les Fleurs Ani- 








mées,” by N. Cleaveland—illustrated with steel engrav- 





ings prettily colored . B. Peterson. 98 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. This work is well worth a notice il 
were only tor the bDeaullluliy-co ored piates contains 
but it has other merits which commend it, as we do, to 
the public. Peterson will furnish it at twenty-five cents 
per number 

We have also received from the same publisher “Life 
in London,” with illustrations; “The Secret 7 una 
by Dumas; “The Three Guardsmen,” by the same author 
translated by Park Benjamin—one of the best works ot 
this prolific author, and ably rendered into English 
“Shakspeare and his Friends,” by the author of * The 
Youth of Shakspeare.” An excellent work, in wh 
the reader revels with the old poets and play-writers o 
We do not know a greater treat than 
Also, No. 9 of 


a Series of original designs for Cottages, Domestic and 


that prolific ume. 
the perusal ef this novel. “The Architect 
Ornamental, connected with Landscape and Gardening.” 
Certainly the best work upon the subject ever published 
and one which we have frequently commended 

At Peterson's may be obiained all the cheap publica- 
tions of the day, and others of more worth. He w 
cheerfully send a catalogue to any person requesting it 
postage paid 
We now 


make this offer to our subscribers:—To those who can 


To encourage talent of any kind is our aim 


draw and will send in any views that may be in their 
neighborhood, such as churches, handsome cottages 
with grounds, any buildings of the Revolution, or any 
objects of interest, if the designs be good, we will have 
them engraved and will publish. We should like a 
drawing of the tomb of the mother of Washington, with 
a portion of the surrounding scenery Wl our fair 
friends bear this in mind? 

We give no fashions this month, simply because no 
person, with the thermometer raging anywhere between 
90 and 100, can think of anything but comfort in dress 
therefore we shall say, that the prevailing costume at 
the time this Book was being prepared for the press, was 
a dress as loose as it could possibly be made—white at 
that, and sun-bonnet to match 























